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Greenwood’s Planer ~- for Planing Large Circle 
res. 





epared by 8. W. Robinson, Professor of Mechanical Engi- 
neeciene Ohio Beate University.] “a 


Fig. 1 shows the chuck completely in a plaper, fig. 2 is a 











perspective view of the chuck when looking at it from the 


























several screws ss, fig. 2, passing through it to the work 
side,-which may be set up to add security to the work when 
needed. The vise is held in a piece below with side cheeks, 
marked A, and is pivoted to it by the pivots shown at O O, 
so that the opposite end can move freeiy up and down. The 
bottom of A is extended into a circular flange which rests on 
acircular piece F. Aring fit and centre-pin H makes A 
always exactly central on F, and allows it torevolve freely 
also. Graduation into degrees at the flush edges enable the 
operator to turn off any angle. Bolts slidirg in an annular 
T-groove I hold A to F. The lower plate, F, is made fast 
to the planer by bolts through the lug L, fig. 2, and dowels 
in the usual way. 





Now suppose A and F are secured firmly to the planer 
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bracket P, bolted to the body of the planer; while its other 
end is secured by a screw to a segmental slotted bar, bolted 
upon the inside of one of the posts of the upper works of tke 
planer. This guide-bar may by these means be set horizon- 
tal, or at any angle of inclination up or down. 


When the guide-bar is horizontal or parallel to the planer 
motion, a piece held in the chuck will be planed straight. 
When the movable end of the guide-bar is depressed, a con- 
vex circle arc is cut, and a concave one when raised. 


For instance, to dress the slot of an ordinary link of a 
locomotive link-motion, the link being supposed built of two ' 
parts, put in the convex part, lower the guide-bar to the 
proper radius and surface the piece. Replace this by the 













GREENWOOD’S PLANER CHUCK. 


Fig. 2. 
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other side, and figs, 3 and 4 sectional elevation and plan 
respectively. By aid of the perspective views, together with 
the plan and sectional elevations of figs. 3 and 4, we will be 
enabled to make the construction and operation clear. 

The vise B, which holds the work, is made flat with cheeks 
b b on the sides like a rectangular trough without end pieces. 
A movable jaw C slides transversely within this, between 
which, and one side, or cheek b, the work is held. The jaw 
is prevented from lifting by screws which extend through it 
and into T-shaped grooves T 7, shown, running crosswise. 
The jaw is moved and forced against the work by a stout 
screw K, the squared end of which projects out as shown 
for the convenient application of a wrench, The jaw has 
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with the jaws of the vise parallel to it. Then the planer 
may move and the vise can swing simultaneously on the 
centres O O, the combined action of which we readily see 
would cause a tool secured in the tool-stock of the planer to 
cut a curved line on a piece held in the vise B. The form of 
this curve will depend on the kind of motion of B, the planer 
motion being uniform. A simple way of imparting motion 
to B is to extend an arm, E£, from it, carrying a sort of cross- 
head D, the latter to slide upon a fixed guide-bar, G figs. 1, 
3 and 4 (not shown in fig. 2). The simplest form of this 
guide-bar is straight, and hap; ily thiv form is precisely 
adapted for giving the desired circular planing. The bar is 
held in a fixed position by being pivoted at one end to a 
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concave part of link, as shown in figs. 1, and raise the guide- 
bar above the horizontal to the proper radius, and surface 
the piece The proper allowance must be made for the 
thickness of slot, for securing the link block. 

When the chuck is set for straight, the bottom of B should 
be exactly parallel to the platen of planer in order to be in 
the best position for the common straight chuck. A pin J, fig. 
4, may then be inserted, and the screw N tightened to hold 
B, fixed in A, when the whole chuck can be turned around 
to any angle asin an ordinary index chuck. The cross-head D 
then leaves the bar G, and only straight work can be planed 








till the guide-bar is again brought into requisition. The 
rack and pinion and index at M are convenient for swinging 
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the vise vertically, and N to hold it for planing a wedge or 
key at any angle. 

To “ understand more minutely the nature of the 
curves “planed” by this chuck, it will be neces- 
sary to refer to the geometry of it. For instance, 
we should know whether the chuck ever planes 
exactly a circle arc, always that arc, or sometimes that and 
sometimes others. Is the position of the tool important ? 
If the arc is ever non-circular, how much so? All such ques- 
tions must be settled in order to realize for the chuck its 
greatest usefulness. Some of the mathematical processes, 
the results of which will be given, are too complex for this 
article, but may be published in future, in order that the 
most thorough and trustworthy proofs of the statements to 
be given of the properties of this valuable invention may be 
put on record for possible reference. 

Fig 5. will be readily recognized as a diagramatic repre- 
sentation of the chuck in action, the tool shown cutting a 
eonvex surface. Theinclined line AHH stands for the 
guide-bar, A being the position of the pivot about which it 
swings in a vertical plane, and HOJ the slotted arc for se- 
curing the bar in the desired position. When H is at O, the 
bar is horizontal, and the tool cut is straight. When H is 
above O, the planing is concave. The line ADB is parallel 
to the planer, and is the line traversed by the pivots 0, figs. 
2, 8 and 4, as the chuck moves forward and back in the pro- 
cess of planing. If we call O the chuck pivot, and A, fig. 5, 
the guide-bar pivot, we see that the former moves along the 
line ADB relatively to fixed objects, while the latter is sta- 
tionary. The two lines AEG and ADB are purposely made 
to intersect, in fig. 5, at the point of the toolat A. This is 
necessary also in practice, and realized by placing O and P, 
figs. 3 and 4, at the same height. 

Now B, D and F are three particular positions of the chuck 
pivot, while C, Zand G are the corresponding three par- 
ticular positions of the cross-head (see cross-head D,figs. 1 to 
4). Also BC, D Eand F G, fig. 5, are the corresponding 
three particular positions of the chuck vise B, figs. 2 to 4. 

The operation of the chuck is now clear. 

To indicate the form of curve planed, suppose a circle arc 
be drawn through the three points B, A, C, another through 
D, A, E,and another through F, A, G. If all these have the 
same radius, the ehuck probably will plane a circle, at least 
for the tool situated at A. To get at this better, suppose 
fig. 5 to be changed into fig. 6 by keeping the vise stationary 
at D E, fig. 6, and making the angle BAG, fig, 5, mova- 
ble, together with the tool. To actually realize this change in 
practice with the chuck, it would only be necessary for the ob- 
server to place himself on the chuck vise, instead, as is usual, 
of standing on the ground, Then fig. 6 DAE and DBE, 
represents two positions of this fixed angle, as it is moved for- 
ward and back, with branches constantly in contact at D and 
£. By asimple demonstration found in plane geometry, if 


DBAEC be a_ circle, all possible angles, DBE, 
DAE, ete., are equal to each other, as they 
actually are in our chuck in taking a cut. Hence 


a tool carried precisely at the angle as shownin fig. 6, or 
kept at A, fig. 5, will theoretically cut a circular path. 

Our chuck is therefore theoretically perfect as long as the 
tool is trained upon the point where the theoretical guide-bar 
intersects the path of traverse of chuck pivot uxis. The 
theoretical guide-bar is a line on the length of that bar 
exactly opposite the centre or axis of the chuck cross-head, 
and it should contain the axis P, figs. 1 and 4. The prin- 
ciple of fig. 6 continues good, even when the tool over- 
reaches the length DE of the chuck, as shown at C, fig. 6. 
To realize this in practice, it is only necessary that the guide- 
bar have sufficient length each way. In fact the guide-bar 
is not necessarily limited at either end. 

It is important to notice here that for ali other positions 
of the tool than that particular one already considered, the 
curve cut by it will not be theoretically circular, and the 
importance attaches to the practical insignificance of this 
defect. But queries as to the nature of this defect at once 
arise, such as, first, if the curve is non-circular, is the result 
any more prejudicial for an elevation than for a forward or 
aft position; second, is the error any greater for the tool 
elevated than depressed; third, if the errors are within ad- 
missible limits (that is, considerably within the inequalities 
of ordinary workmanship), can the change in radius due to 
elevation of tool be readily determined, or compensated, for 
convenience in use. 

The answers to these questions will be much elucidated by 
fig. '7, in which let ADand AZ stand for the same as 4D and 
AEin figs. 1, 5 0r 6. Then ADO is the circle arc cut by the 
tool at A. But if the tool be elevated to Bor lowered to C, 
the upper or lower curve in the figure wil] be cut. These curves 
can be constructed, the upper one, for instance, by drawing 
a line through the new position B and old position A and 
prolonging it tocut the circle ADO in O, and then by draw- 
ing any desired number of lines through O, such as O/JK, 
OGH, etc., and finally by laying off GH, JK, etc., all 
equal tu AB. The points H, K and C willbe in the de 
sired curve cut by the too]. Similarly, to obtain the lower 
curve, make JL, GI, etc., all equal to AC. The terms 
‘*raised’” ‘and “lowered” apply for planing convex; for 
concave they are reversed. These curves all run into the 
point O, if extended thus far, and are classed as conchoids 
with a circular base, ADO being that base. Each curve is 
also called a limacon of Pascal. (See De Roos in Van Nos- 
trand’s Magazine, also Science Series, No. 47, p. 53, and 
fig. 27.) : 

The effect of deviating the tool to the right or left, as it is 
raised to B, is to sway the line BAO and move the point 0 
to the lett or right. “The action of the chuck is necessarily 

of itself sich as to make this theoretical line always pass 


and chuck pivot path. These curves, if examined, will be 
found to have increasing sharpness of curvature from B to 
O, or decreasing from C to O. 

We are now prepared to answer the above queries: First, 
if the tool is forward or back, without raising, the are cut 
will be a portion of the curve fig. 7, lying near O, the cur- 
vature of which will increase from one end to the other. 
But when the too) is at # or at C, in a line through <A bisect- 
ing the angle DAE, the portion cut by the tool is equally 
divided by thisline. Then the curvature will be equal at the 
ends, and slightly sharper than at the middle, the difference 
however, being less than in the first supposition, where the 
tool is either in front or back of .A an equal distance. When 
the tool is lowered the same is true as when raised, except 
now the curvature is sharpest at middle of portion cut. In 
reply to the second query, we observe, considering fig. 7, 
that a given length of a piece of work would intercept a 
greater sector, for a given setting of chuck, when the tool is 
depressed than when elevated a given amount, and the 
natural inference is that the error is then greatest. Calcula- 
tion shows that it may sometimes be four times as great. 
The third can only be answered by inspecting numerical 
results of calculation ; and to settle that point, for on it 
much depends, I have made some computations from rigor- 


ously correct formulas given by the theory of the chuck. 
The data and results are (see fig. 7): 
Inches. 
I AMIE 0.6,0:050.010 s0d0bne0ceesscnetenen’ = 60 
Elevation or depression of tool...............e005 sees — 
DUA Gr WOE, DONE CUE. 0 oc cc cccccccccescaccdves scons = 24 about 
Radius of curvature at A for tool raised 4 inches..... = 83.0319 
Radius of curvature at each end of work.............. = 32.9806 
Difference...... RiicnsucicranssCeecace MtraN ine = -+0.0513 

Radius of curvature at B for tool lowered 4 inches.... = 27.03 9 
Radius of curvature at each end of work.............. 27.1168 

I Rn a5 bs dn ces séneeeaece samheenene =—0.0849 


Perpendicular distance at the ends of the work, be- 

tween the surface cut, and the circle of the middle 

of the work extended to the ends, elevation 4 inches = +4-.000614 
Similar perpendicular, for tool depressed 4 inches.... = —.00219 


It will be observed that this example repres2nts an ex- 
treme éase, that is, the radius of curvature, about 30 in., is 
short for any valve-motion link are ; the length of the work, 
24 in. long for alink; and the elevation or depression of 
tool, 4 in.; tar greater than is ever necessary in practice, a 
large limit being 1!<jin. The above computed inaccuracies are 
therefore probably from three to six times larger than those 
due to conditions under which the chuck would work in 
ordinary practice. But even as above given (see last value), 
the two-thousandths of an inch of departure of the dressed 
work from where it theoretically should be is a less error 
than admitted into some well wrought links, and the third 
or sixth of it certainly would be too insignificant to consider 
in any link slot. Indeed, that result is practically perfect, 


account of its theoretical imperfections. 
backlash flexibility, etc., will cause predominating errors 


results. 


2 ft. long have thus worked up to 5 ft. 


considerations relative to the use of the chuck, as follows: 


ence. One consists of employing a templet, and bringin 

Table for Greenwood’s Chuck. 

Radius of curve plan’d Setting of guide-bar, ———_ of settin 
Tool poiut at guide- 2 ft. from _guide- 


7 





pivot. pivot, up or down. en are. 
Inches. Inches Inches. 
195.03 1 0.004 
156.02 1.25 0.006 
180.07 1.5 0.009 
97.58 2.0 0.015 
78.11 2.5 0.024 
65.13 3.0 0.034 
55.86 3.5 0.047 
48.92 4.0 0.062 
43.53 4.5 0.077 
39.21 5.0 0.095 
35.69 5.5 0.115 
32.77 6.0 0.135 


Table of Directions. 








Curvature Toolupor | Radius of mer up or) Correction 














planed. own. planing. own. of setting. 
Convex. Up. Increased. Downward. | Add. 
“s Down. Decreased. <4 Subtract. 
Concave. Up. Decreased. Upward. Subtract. 
- Down. Increased. - 





the guide-bar. 





Note.—‘‘Guide-pivot ” is the pivot of 





circle struck. Then, after planing a few strokes, try on the 
templet. If it does not fit, the guide-bar is tu be given a new 
position nearer right. A few trials will give the desired re- 
sult. The three-legged templet may be an adjustable uni- 
versal device, expressly for the purpose, one or more legs 
movable. But probably the preferable plan is the second 
one, viz.: to use a table of values for setting the guide-bar 
to the right place at once. The table will consist of a column 





through the: ‘point of ‘tool and intersection A, of guide-bar 





of values of radii of arcs planed; a column of settings of 


ends in extreme cases. 
the last named circle will deviate about four times as much 
from the work as the templet circle will. 


guide-bar for tool at..A, fig. 7. and a column of corrections 
of settings for the case the tool is elevated or lowered. These 
corrections are fortunately proportional to the tool dis- 
placement, and the same for up as down. When the cor- 
rection is known for a 1 in. tool height, it is twice or half that 
for 2 or 1¢ inches, ete. Again, another fortunate property 
of the chuck consists in the fact that when the tool is at A, 
fig. 7, planing to any particular radius, if the tool is raised 
or lowered any amount, as 2 in., the change of length of 
radius planed thus introduced will be three-fourths of this 2 
in., or 144 in. The simple value % thus becomes the coeffi- 
cient for converting tool displacement into radius cor- 
rection. This simple rule, and that for the setting correc- 
tion is not absolutely correct mathematically, but practi- 
cally the errors are undiscoverable. 

As the table is likely to be a somewhat important factor 
in operating the chuck, it is thought best to present a por- 
tion of it to enable the reader to judge of its applicability. 

Each inch the tool is raised or lowered makes % in. 
change in the radius of the work, unless the setting is cor- 
rected. 

What is called the ‘“‘ setting” here is a chord or straight 
line, OH or OJ, fig.5; when AH = 2 ft. 

The “‘ setting correction” is to preserve the given radius, 
and to be applied when the tool is raised or lowered. 

We may remark, in regard to the methods of setting the 


‘| chuck for particular radii, that either or both may be em- 


ployed. But probably the templet will be found indispensa- 
ble, while the table will be used for convenience in setting 
nearly right. The table, however, may not be regarded as 
really necessary, any more than a table is necessary for an 
ordinary lathe. Casting aside the table, we find the chuck 
still on an equal footing with the lathe, for means of arriv- 
ing at given dimensions, In the lathe we round the piece 
and try on the calipers, previously set. If not right, we cut 
and try again, etc. Similarly in the chuck, we may take a 
cut and try on the templet. If not.correct, we cut and try 
again, etc. Butin the table the chuck has the advantage 
over the lathe in that the unscientific and indirect cutting 
and trying are reduced to a minimum. 

To notice a refinement which practically is of no conse- 
quence, the templet will evidently bring three poirts of 


the arc dressed to coincide with the true circle gauged by 
the templet, while the table gives a setting for the circle of 


the middle of the work, which circle deviates, say about a 
thousandth of an inch, as above shown, from the work at its 
By an approximate law of curves 


From all these considerations it is evident that the chuck 





and there need be no hesitation about adopting the chuck on 
Practically, the 


though in this respect the chucks as built give admirable 
It seems as easy to ‘‘plane” toany convex circle, 
and then a concave to fit it, asto plane two straigit-edges 
to a fit. Long pieces of work overhanging the chuck, when 
stiff enough in themselves, are satisfactorily dressed. Chucks | sonable limits. 


In the actual use of the chuck some means of determining 
the radius of the circle arc cut is necessary. This may be 


done in two ways, and probebly will be according to prefer-| bar can be dressed or “ planed” to the arc of acircle of any 
& 


or tuol 1 in., up or 
down,to plane a giv- 


the work to it by trial. For instance, required a link arc of 
6ft. radius at the surface dressed in chuck. A circle may 
be carefully struck on a drawing board with the beam com- 
pass, and a plate of sheet iron cut to three legs, the toes of 
which may be then carefully filed to an exact fit on the 


'- 


may be adopted without hesitation as a perfect tool as far as 
all practical intents and purposes are concerned. 

Individvals who would come down to the nicety of 
avoiding those theoretical infinitesimal aberrations which 
are practically absolutely indiscoverable, have the alterna- 
tive of placing the tool at the pivot centre; but those who 
are indifferent to theoretical refinements, will obtain just as 
good practical results with the tool anywhere, within rea- 


? 





This chuck is especially adapted to dressing out those arcs 


The latter part of the third query above is answered by | of large radius which are necessary in the links of link- 


motions. It will work equally well and exactly for convex 
or concave surfaces, so that both sides of the slot of a valve- 
motion link can be dressed. In short, any piece such as a 


length of radius from infinity down, and one radius is as 
easily set for and worked to as another. All settings from a 
foot or two radius, convex, to a foot or two radius, concave, 
are made by simply clamping a guide-bar, by a screw and 
wrench, to the proper position, as determined by a table or 
by a templet, all possible slight changes from the convex 
limit to straight and to the concave limit are available. For 
instance, when a templet does not quite fit, the slight change 
necessary to make a fit is made by a slight movement of the 
guide-bar. 

It is never necessary to take out any one piece of the 
chuck or of its accessories, and put in another, for the pur- 
pose of making a great difference in the curvature of the 
arc planed. Indeed, there are no accessories to the chuck, 
every thing necessary for its use being present and on duty 
when it is once on the planer in position. 

When the chuck is set for straight work it constitutes a 
-| good ordinary planer chuck. This fact indicates the double 
usefulness of this chuck, viz., thatinit we not only possess 
an excellent device for curved work, but that it is never 
necessary either to remove it to make room for a common 
chuck, nor even to possess the common one. The construc- 
tion is also such that, for straight work.it can be turned to 
all positions and set on a graduated arc, that is it is an 
index chuck. In. fine, this is a universal ¢huck, not only 
serving all purposes required of any first-class planer chuck, 
but forming the connecting link between the lathe and planer. 
It takes circle arcs at the limiting sizes of lathes; and ex- 
tends them throughout the whole range betweén the lathe 
and planer, thus supplying the great desideratum of ma- 
chinists, and closing up a wide gap which has heretofore ex- 
isted in our system of machine tools. Indeed, machinists 
owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Greenwood for this happy 
hit in the extension of the means for producing curved sur- 
faces of great radius. 

Further information concerning the chuck may be ob- 
tained by addressing Mr. J. H. Greenwood, Columbus, O. 








Work is pro ing actively on the shops of the new 
Southern Car Works Co., in Knoxville, Tenn. Mr, C. T. 
Case, late of Detroit, is Superintendent. The company ex- 
pects to be ready to turn out cars by September. 
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The Substitution of Steel for Iron and tron for 
Wood in Car Construction. 


The following is the report on this subject presented at 


the recent convention of the Master Car-Builders’ Associa- 
tion. : 


To the President and 
Association: 


GENTLEMEN: Your Committee on the “ Substitution of 
Steel for Iron and Iron for Wood in Car Construction ” 
present the following report: 

Although the past year has been one of 
car construction, we are not able to report rapid pro, 
the substitution of iron for wood or steel for iron in the 
building of cars. The overwhelming desire for ‘cheap 
cars” seems to blind the eyes of the railway officials to the 
fact that the sudden increase of load in freight cars from 
ten to twenty tons has changed many of the conditions of 
freight transportation. The cars that did very well to carry 
ten tons (the load for which they were planned) prove un- 
able to carry twenty tons, and are being rapidly crushed out 
of existence. W: that served well the purpose with ten 
tons of load is insufficient to bear the hammering of twenty 
tons. The problem is forced upon us whether we will or not; 
we must consider the question of this substitution and that 
speedily. There is another item in this question important 
to consider, and that is the rapid stripping off the supply of 
timber of all kinds. Experts tell us that the consumption 
of American timber in 1880 amounted to twenty billion feet. 
The vastness of this - wage the broadest mind can not at 
all comprehend. When the yearly consumption was one- 
tenth of what it now is onr futhers feared a famine of wood. 
In the face of these alarming facts can we afford toshut our 
eyes and drift along ? 

Iron body bolsters have been adopted by a number of 
important lines, and thus far we have heard no complaint. 
Perhaps the Ege ter may say it is too soon to report them 
a@ success, e submit that several years of experience 
should have developed bad features ere this. We do not 
claim that perfection in form and roportions has been 
reached. In fact when we find 560 ibs. of iron in two of 
them we fear some of the brethren may have omitted to 
consult the tables giving the working strength of iron when 
planning their iron bolsters. 

Although the iron trucks have not been introduced as 
rapidly as the most sanguine have desired, yet all must 
admit that the progress has becn about as 
have been expected under the circumstances. New forms 
are being thought out and tested, and in the end it may be 
found well that the process of substitution was not more 
rapid than it has been. We learn of some extensive prepa- 
rations for building car trucks and beds almost entirely of 
iron, and ere another convention assembles we may see im- 
portant progress in this direction. 

The high-priced ideas of steel manufacturers is interfering 
materially with steel taking the place of iron in car construc- 
tion. We regret this as we are persuaded that in many 
things a saving of weight might be effected without lessenin 
the strength did not high prices bar the way. We woul 
respectfu v request our steel manufacturers to consider this 
matter and help us with low-priced mild steel for car work, 
and thus open up a large demand for steel where new it is 
not used. W. R. Davenport, 

JOHN Krrpy. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. ORTTON asked how many billions of feet were referred 
to in the report. 

Mr. DAVENPORT said twenty billions. They could hardly 
comprehend that quantity ; they were lost when they thought 
of twenty billions of feet of American timber used up ina 
single year. When our forefathers used one-twentieth of 
that amount in a year they were alarmed, and warned their 
children that something must be done to lessen the consump- 
tion and waste of lumber. 

Since coming tothe Convention he had been told by a 
member of steel encased in iron, which could be used for car 
bolts and rods, the central core being steel and the outside 
iron. This, he was told, had been carefully tested and had 
given good satisfaction, both for strength and for welding; 
it was also a material saving in weight. He did not want to 
say anything against their steel-making friends, but he be- 
lieved that it cost less to make steel than iron, because the 
manipulation of steel was mainly by machinery, and that of 
iron by hand. The steel-makers could not talk to them of 
high prices, they would say that -— would not use the steel 
until the makers came to reason an put prices so that they 
a afford to handle it. Then they might talk about using 
steel. 

The report was then 
Committee continued. 


Railroad Signaling in England. 


members of the Master Car-Builders’ 


great activity in 
gress in 


received and placed on file, and the 











In our issues of March 25, April 15 and May 6 we re 
printed from the Railway Engineer the first three of a 
series of articles which that paper is publishing. We give 
herewith the fourth of those articles, which appeared in the 
May number of that periodical : 


Having traced the elements of signals, their combinations 
and functions, we will now readvert to further means of 
controlling or governing the action of distant or any out- 
door signals. In tigs. 35 and 36 we illustrated and described 
the mechanical means, namely, that of slotted rods, by 
which signals might be controlled at various distances by 
more than onesignalman. Fig. 54 represents Messrs. Farmer 
& Tyer’s “Electric Slot Signal,” having the same object 
as above set forth, whence it has taken its name; other- 
wise it is not mechanically Similar, but has the advan- 
tage, that whereas mechanical ap tus worked by rods or 
wires is necessarily restricted to limited distances, the elec- 
tric system can be efficiently used at any distance. By this 
ingenious invention, two or more signalmen situated apart 
from each other have the power of maintaining the attitude 
of a sigual independently of each other, consequently it is 
impossible to alter any al without the sanction and con- 
current action of each and all the operators concerned in ac- 
tuating it. Further, by this arrangement out-door signalsat 
various distances apart can be acted upon instantaneously and 
simultaneously so as to assume the attitudes required, an 
achievement of great importance, and in cases of emergency 
a means of preventing many accidents or mitigating their 
consequences, “s 

A isan ordinary signal-lever which is connected to the 
lever B, formed of two parallel lates, about 3 or 4 inches 
apart, through the intervention of the connecting rod C. D 
is a hammer or tumbling bar capable of oscillating about a 
fulcrum at its lower extremity, and so arranged that a very 
small upward movement of B will suffice to raise D to its 
perpendicular attitude, which is effected by the stud £, 
engaging with the pin F when D is lowered ; and the former 
being located close to 
lar motion when in 
weighted lever wor 
skeleton lever B, and w 


gear with E. G is a solid counter- 
on the same fixed.centre as the 
held down to the same by the 


its fulcrum allows of very little angu- | by 





detent or clutch H, as shown in the drawing, works the sig- 
nal in concert with the levers A and B. But when G is 
disengaged from the clutch H, the counter-weighted end 
descends and causes the signal at once to fly tv danger. J 
is an electro-magnet which maintains the hammer D, in the 
oparoxiaastel vertical pomicn by attracting an armature 

» formed on its face. The hammer being held in the vertical 
position, comparatively little ma ic force is required to 
maintain this attitude as its weight is taken by the fulcrum. 

Thus by maintaining or cl the circuit and trans- 
mitting an electrical current eff and controlled from the 
cabin in advance, the hammer D is retained in the raised 
pe, the lever G in connection with that of B, through 

e clutch H, and the signal lever A is free to actuate the 

by the above combination. But if the signalman at 
the station or box in advance opens the circuit and thus 
breaks the electrical current, the electro-magnet I, losing its 
magnetic influence, the hammer D becomes thereby released 
and descending by gravity strikes the projecting tail, h, of 
the detent or clutch H, which, freein e lever G causes 
pm counter-weight at its end to put the signai on or to 

ger. 

Thus it will be seen, by this ingenious contrivance a sig- 
nalman stationed elsewhere can, by breaking his circuit, 
prevent the hammer from being retained in its raised posi- 
tion, thus taking away the power of the operator at the sig- 
nal levers to lower or work his signals at random or pleas- 
ure. The apparatus is fixed under the floor of the signal 
cabin, and the levers may in addition be Prevases with the 
ordinary interlocking gear. The electrica locking is effect- 
ed through any ordinary telegraphic circuit. In the draw- 
ing (over the signal Jever) is represented an electrical indi- 
cator, which shows the signalman in the box the position or 
condition of his distant signal. 

Fig. 55 shows diagrammatically the arrangement of a 
distant signal and the stations which govern its operation 
through the intervention of the so termed “electric slot” ap- 


paratus, 

In 1870 Messrs. W. H. Preece & Langdon, Electricians to 
the Pest-Office and Midland Railway empenively, invented 
a modification of the above contrivance for controlling dis- 
tant signals by means of eecteo engaetion. 

Then in 1873 Mr. C. Spagnoletti, Electrician to the Great 
Western Raiiway, introduced electrical means and appa- 
ratus for actuating and controlling out-door signals. For 
this purpose he provided two pairs of clectro-magnets situ- 
ated opposite to each other, and working a rocking shaft 
carrying a spur or bevel wheel, so as to multiply the arc or 
angular strokes of the armatures. This whee may work 
into a rack or other suitable intermediate gearing attached 
to the semaphore rod. The cores inclosed in the wire helices 


are magne from the signal cabiu by means of a lever 
carrying a spriug stud or contact stop, and so arranged with 
a slotted sliding bar that only one lever can be wor ed ata 


time. Mr. Spagnoletti also provided within the cabin an 
electrical tell-tale indicator and recorder, which recorded 
both by day and night the time any signal was given, its po- 
sition, and of bow long a duration. This contrivance will be 
further noticed under the indoor signaling appliances. 

As previously mentioned, numerous inventions have been 
from time to time introduced to the railway world with a 
view to rendering outdoor signals self-acting, and to insure 
them maintaining the proper space between trains traveling 
in the same direction. As an example of such contrivances 
we may just glance at Mr. Funnell’s semaphore as fitted to 
the Brighton Railway in 1865. The ordinary semaphore 
signals were placed at convenient distances apart, accord- 
ing to the space desired to be constantly maintained be- 
tween the trains, and the semaphore rods were connected 
at their lower ends to levers fixed by the sides of the perma- 
nent way. Thus asa train left one signal and was proceed- 
ing on its way to another it depressed the lever, thereby 
putting the signal in its immediate rear to danger, but on 
arriving at the next one it depressed a spring contact and 
closed an electric circuit, which transmitted a current to an 
electro-magnet on the reviously rear signal, thus again re- 
leasing it to the attitude of safety. 

On the Southeastern and North London lines similar ar- 
rangements have been tried for restoring signals to danger 
after the train had passed, and consisted of a combination 
of levers and rods fitted on the roadside which were actuated 
by the wheels of the passing train. 

However, such automatic mechanism has not yet been 
found to bereliable. The wear and tear is too great, and 
they are now generally abandoned. y 

Mr. Thomas Barrows, of Birkenhead, is another enthusias- 
tic inventor who has expended much time and money in im- 
oe mechanical signaling appliances. In Feb ,1880, the 

iverpool Courier made comments on many railway acci- 

them those of Ed hill, Brunswick sta- 
, in their locality, which were to be more 


dents, and amon 

tion and Burscoug 
directly attributed 
challenged Mr. Burrows, as their local technical champion, 
to take up the gauntlet. is gentleman’s invention relates 
to additional means for Preventing collisions between the 
distant and home signals. For this object anxiliary signals 
about two feet high are located in the six-fuot way immedi- 
ately opposite the distant signals, which are worked by 
means of compensating wheels situated in the signal boxes. 
These auxiliary semaphores are connected with automatic 
detonating feeding apparatus fixed at their bases and actu- 
ated by the same source of motion. Thus a single turn of 
the wheel in the box can place any such signal at danger, 
at the same time placing a detonator on the metals opposite 
the distant signal. 


This gentleman, among his many schemes, has one for 
protecting platelayers and fog-men while at work on the 
road. To state the principle roughly, it likewise consists of 


an automatic detonator feeder. which is fixed to the side of 
the metals about 200 yards from where the men are work- 
ing; a cord is connected with the apparatus and con- 


ducted over guide pulleys to within reach of the men. 
In the normal state of affairs the feeder is 
forwa and a detonator is held upon the rails, so 
that if the men do notsee the train advancing the explosion 
of the 1 warns them of their danger: whereas on |: 
the other hand, if ‘they hear or see it coming they step off 


the road and pull the cord, which holds the detonator off the 
line while the train passes, and then it returns to its former 
position on the metals by the action of the spring. 

Thus far the detonator or fog-signal has been the only 
audible means mentioned for conveying information in con- 
nection with other visible signals for conducting railway 
traffic with safe We shall now give some examples in 
which bells, whistles and gongs have been employed as 
me means for signaling 

Fig. represents an arrangement introduced by Mr. 
John Saxby in 1858, for combining audible means with the 


ordinary semaphore signal, and consists of a bell capable of 


being rung through the intervention of the spring lever con- 
nected with the pull, 
Fig. 57 shows Mr. Stevens’ auxiliary gong signal which 


may be used in the above capacity, or by: separate and in- 
dopaminet Me prea caused ‘to us P aay esels required 
a beats. 


le 

posed and tried for chin yeni t 4x 1 
or n wea r 

of detonators, Mr. Anderson fitted an arrangement on this 


to inefficient signaling, and the writer | °? 





petecipte on the North British Railway in about 1866, 
hen any signal in the system was put to danger a lever or 
cam projection was raised between the rails 
wires, and the engihes or guard vans were provided 
with hanging levers which, coming in contact with these 
projections on the road, raised a rod in the tender or car- 
vag and thus actuated the whistle or a gong. 

. Anderson’s invention proved very useful when the per- 
manent way was undergoing any local repairs, in which cases 
the gangers simply nailed wedge-shaped pieces of wood 
to the sleepers some distance in advance of the site of repairs, 
so that the driver and guard received timely warning as to 
the state of affairs ahead. : “* 

ig. 58 represents Mr. Ager’s invention, and is a modifi- 
cation of the arrangement described above, but instead of 
employing a sliding projection or a raised lever, the latter 
ae proviced a steel blade spring fixed on a rocking 

and capable of receiving lateral oscillation about a 
horizontal axis, so that by a quarter of a revolution 
the spring (in the same parallel plane) is turned at right 
angles to the metals and clear of the passing trains. 
It the signal should be at danger the spring was caused to 
attain its vertical attitude by suitable connection with the 
signal gear, so that a hanging lever on an ap; roaching en- 
gine comes in contact with the same, and ereby opens 
the whistle. Thus the driver was enabled to _—- the 
poesee of his signals although it might be per Ps too 

oggy in reality to actually discern any of them. This ap- 
tus was fixed for some years on parts of the London, 
hatham & Dover Railway. In other cases, the contact of 
levers and projections similarly arranged have been made to 
close an electric circuit, which act a small electro-mag- 
net on the engine goreraing the throttle of the whistle, 

In Fig. 59 Mr. R. Burn’s “Optional Audible Signal” is 
illustrated, and which is very good of the class, In the cases 
previously cited the absence of audible warnings implied 
safety, and thus there was no doubt a tendency toward care- 

looking-out, und it would be absurd to place implicit 
confidence in any mechanical arrangement liable to get out 
of order. Moreover, the contin sounds of gongs and 
whistles are confusing and objectionable. 

Now by this gentleman’s apparatus these defects are con- 
siderably mitigated, by the audible signal being rendered 
optional and independent of the ordinary signal. But in 
cases when the signalman may consider it desirable, owing 
to fog or sudden danger, to give the additional signal, he 
moves over the supplementary lever A, which causes the 
catch B to engage with the ratchet-wheel C, carrying a 
pulley, D, formed on its face, and over which passes the sig- 
nal wire, which is weighted at its free end to take u any un- 
necessary slack. The lever engaging the ratchet-vheel 
causes an abnormal slackening up of the wire, which allows 
one end of the lever E to rise above the metals by the 
counter-weight at its extremity, thus presenting a projec- 
tion to engage with a lever on the passing train. 

Although this or similar mechanical contrivances have 
not as yet received much practical ition, we are in- 
clined to think there is room for some efficient appliance 
which would enable a signalman to give (as necessary under 
special circumstances) the driver of an appeneiins train 
some special auxiliary signal to warn him of some particular 
impending danger, which at the same time would mitigate 
the danger, expense and inclement exposure of fog-signal- 
men. 


There can be no doubt, as cited by Mr. Burn at a discus- 
sion at the Institution of Civil Engineers, in 1874, that fogs 
do form occasionally very suddenly, becoming dense before 
the fogmen can occupy their appointed stations, which is a 
most Taegevene contingency in connection with the safe con- 
duct of traffic. Mr. Burn, in giving his practical ex- 
perience of traveling on the foot-plate in foggy weather, 
drew attention to the very bewildering nature of such mete- 
orological disturbances to drivers, and stated that the head- 
lights of a train considerably increased the difficulties— 
‘* produced an effect, by shining upon an opaque fog, similar 
to running into a white blanket,jno object or land -mark 
being visible.” This gentleman’s invention has been suc- 
cessful tried on the Southwestern and Brighton railways, 

Mr. D. Caer, in recognizing the manifold difficulties and 
dangers of conducting traffic in foggy weather, designed a 
novel means of communicating between the engine-driver 
and guard of a train or a sigual-box upon the section. His 
apparatus was so contrived that a train could be made to 
announce its approach to the signalman, and he could ac- 
knowledge the same by telegraphing a signal on to the 
weather- of the engine. This was effected by the 
wheels of the train acting upon a contact spring, placed 
close to the rails so as to open or close an 
electrical circuit. After the train had D my the 
contact stud resumed its normal position b ue of the 
ring. Each wheel in passing over such electrical connec- 
tion transmitted one beat upon a bell located in the si al 
cabin, The signalman on receiving such warning could ac- 
knowledge the same, and transmit information as to the 
condition of the line by temporarily closing the circuit in, 
and thus actuating a miniature disk or ee signal 
fixed onthe engine. At night colored lights and bells on the 
engine were worked in a similar manner. We do not know 
of this contrivance having been actually worked on our 
railways. 

In some few instances duplicate outdoor semaphore and 
light signals have been provided to facilitate their interpreta- 
tion in foggy weather, as represented at fig. 60. Such a 
system was used on some pares of the North London Rail- 
way, as in busy districts inclosed with buildings it became 
necessary to elevate their signals to obtain a clear view, and 
it then obviously followed that these were likewise ren ered 
invisible in fogs, so the lower duplicate arm was employed 
wich being coupled to the main semaphore rod receive 
corresponding motion. 

Although we have only mentioned outdoor bells and gongs 

as being mechanically actuated, it will be understood that 
many electrical arrangements for effecting tle same end 
have been devised, and in fact experience has taught us that 
the latter are more to be relied upon than the former. 
From time to time numerous schemes have been introduced 
to the railway world for automatically actuating fixed signals 
mechanically or electrically, through the medium of a pass- 
ing train, with a view to obtaining unerring signaling over 
a definite space ; in fact, Mr. Funnel’s invention a ready 
described is one of this class. The aim of all these inven- 
tions is to eradicate the comparatively few weaknesses ex- 
isting in the present block system, but great care must be 
exercised to avoid substituting an idle modification which in 
practice may produce worse evils. 

In letterspatent granted to Mr. John Imray, M. I. C. E., 
in 1862, is described a most ingenious agqaneene for effect- 
ing a similar object, by means of semaphore or disk signals 
placed on the usual posts, and capable of renter the com- 
mon movements by a mechanical and electrica combina- 
tion. For this purpose he vided clockwork with the 
usual spring motor (to be kept constantly wound up), 
and which, gh suitable gearing, was connected to 
aforesaid signals on the post, and maintained in readiness 
to actuate them upon being liberated by means of an electro- 
magnetic pall or detent, which was withdrawn or disen- 

from a racket-wheel in the train of clockwork. The 
or dete: t controlled by electro-magnetism could be 
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worked by hand from a cabin, or by means of a passing 
train engaging with a projecting lever in the proximity of 
the metals. ghts were employed for the respective signals 
at night. The signals were provided with electrical contact 
pieces, so that the transmission of a current to actuate the 
signel would set a bell ringing at the station or other con- 
venient or desirable location, and continue the same until the 
signal'was put again to danger, which would break the circuit 
and stop the bel!. 

This system is worthy of some consideration, not on ac- 
count of its practical utility nor because it has been intro- 
duced by a man distinguished for originality and experi- 
ence, but because it is an anticipation of the principle of 
automatic signaling, long after successfully introduced on 
the New York Central Railroad, and the invention of Mr. D. 
Rosseau, of thatcity. These systems are exceptionally good, 
as any mechanical or electrical failures or interruptions will 
cause the signals to goto danger, and they are likewise 
— of being manipulated by both hand or electricity. 

_in 1874, Sir David omon procured a patent under the 
title of, ‘‘ A New Method of Signaling on Railways,” and 
which has since achieved considerable publicity.. In a 
pamphlet, issued by the inventor, many severe and multifa- 
rious charges are heaped on the present block system, and 
hence his improvements. Attention is drawn to the many 
mechanical and electrical complications, human fallibility, 
and the requirements of harmonious working, the difficul- 
ties of determining the present signals in fogs, in certain 
positions, and at sunrise or sunset. He then goes on to 
enumerate the many uvlikely accidents which might occur 
separately or together, e. g., at night bad lights, owing, to— 
“bad wicks, want of oil, wind or rain, and even the whole 
system may be struck by lightning or blown down.” 

However, his system is highly ingenious and original] 
although too expensive, while the battery “power required 
is rather an extensive item. The principle is that every 
train shall be a signal in itself, and the ordinary outdoor 
signals are thereby dispensed witb, which is effected by the 
so-termed “‘ Central Rail System.” 

For this purpose, in addition to the ordinary pair of metals 
fora train, a third insulated rail is provided, which it cen- 
trally fixed between the two. This central rail is con- 
structed in uniform lengths as desired, and ccnnected by 
side overlapping, parallel-insulated joints, which are to be 
carried to such extent that they shall be longer than the 
space required in which to arrest a train, and which pcr- 
tions of the rail he terms the “‘ battery signal lines,” and 
the much longer portions intervening, the ‘‘ section or indi- 
cator lines.” 

The space between one such joint to the next constitutes 
**block or section.” Now, the engines are provided with two 
electrical contact wheels insulated from each other with 
distances intervening equal to the separation between the 
aforesaid ‘‘ battery and indicator rails,” and down upon 
which these wheels are kept pressed by means of helical-or 
other springs. The engines also carry on their weather- 
boards electrical visible signal and bell apparatus with 
batteries complete, one set of wires from the latter, and 
indicators are taken to each viathe ordinary uninsulated 
rails by being simply attached te any metallic part of the 
engines. The other battery wires are connected to the 
right hand set of coutact wheels on the face of the engines, 
while the continuation of the indicator or bell wires goes to 
the other insulated wheels. 

Now, assuming an engine to be traveling on a so-called 
“*block,” i.e., between two joints of the central rail, the one 
right hand contact wheel would be continually rolling on 
the longer portion or ‘indicator rail,” while the other leit 
thand contact wheel would only communicate with the sec- 
tion of rail in advance through the short “ battery line,” as 
the train passes over the joint, or from section or block to 
the next. Thus, as long as one train is on the section, the 
right hand wheel running on the insulated rail is in con- 
nection with battery, while the other wire passes to signal 
instruments, and thence to left hand contact wheel. Thus 
it can be readily seen the circuit will not be complete until 
the wires are put to earth, which will be immediately 
effected should another train be in or enter the same section, 
the audible and visible signals on the engines of both trains 
being at the same time actuated, thereby declaring the 
dangerous condition of affairs. 

Siemen’s system is another mechanical and electrical com- 
bination for effectually carrying out the block system, and 
reducing the risks arising from human pannel: as the in- 
ventor claims. No battery power is requi in this ar- 
rangement, the requisite electricity being obtained by mag- 
netic induction, for which purpose a small dynamo-magnetic 
machine is provided within the apparatus, to be worked by 
a small handle fixed outside the casing, while the desired- 
and necessary connections or contacts are made by depress- 
ing two spring plungers mounted at the top. In combina- 
tion with the above, a hand winch or lever is fitted to each 
instrument for actuating the outdoor semaphores or signals, 
and so concurrently arranged and connected with the mag- 
neto-electrical machine and its contacts, that when the arm 
is lowered to line clear it has rendered it impossible to effect 
any sort of electrical communication with the other signal 
cabins on either side. 

In order to transmit a current or effect a communication 
of any description the particular semaphore of that section 
must first be put to danger, then the clear signal can be 
given to the preceding station. The electric clear signal 
thus transmitted interlocks the semaphore and indicating 
apparatus, which can only be released by the fo:ward sta- 
tion signalman returning the line clear signal when the train 
has cleared his section. 

In some cases, the application of the system is advantage- 
ously extended so as to electrically control the movements 
.of the points or switches. 

But Siemen’s system has not yet been introduced op our 
rete s, although satisfactorily adopted by many Conti- 
nen ines. 
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Nevada County. 


This company owns a line of 3-ft. gauge from the Central 
Pacific at Colfax to Nevada City, Cal., 23 miles. Its report 
is for the vear enaing Dec. 31 last. 

The general account is as follows : 





Stock ($10,530 per mile).................... 0000000005. $242,200.00 
Bonds ($10,870 per mile)...... 2.0.02... eee c eee eee eee 250,000.00 
i ee te A AE rE A 15,500.00 
Accounts and balances, operating account............ 100,019.22 
MTS oiostd bob UT TR RES AG Ss Se! Soba ates whe $607,719.22 

i case datmanginakoasrecnehee $588,988 .33 

a enc olen oe sce oe 7,785.25 

Accounts and balances....................+ 10,935 .64 
—— 607,719.22 


The funded debt consists of 8 per cent. first mortgage | 
bonds, and is largely owned in San Francisco. 

The income account is as follows: 

Gross earnings ($5,028.50 per mile)....... ........ 
Expenses (64.38 per cent.).................06.00005 





Net earnings ($1,789.93 per mile)................ $41,168.43 
Ba, chee SiR asia We ch kbs bbe Tih) cello dei Lv SaLiicee 20,313.60 
Balance to income account....................... $20,854.83 
Balance from previous year........... 0 ..secceec ee ceeee 80,886.96 
ieee Fe ee re ee eee ky eT 101,741.79 


Tue gross earnings show an increase of $13,706.31, or 13.4 
per cent. over those for 1879. 

The mileage of locomotives during the year was 68,148 
miles. The average earnings per mile run were 169.7 cents. 
The gross earnings for the first quarter of 1881 were $22,- 
786.23, an increase of $3,659.52, or 19.3 per cent. over the 
same time in 1879. 


Louisville & Nashville. 


This company has published the following statement of 

operations for the year ended June 30, the figures for the 

month of June being estimates: 

III ois 5 cbbt anes apsews 0) 19 Aciecis Wo seis send $10,910,039.77 

Operating expenses (62.67 per cent.)................ 6,837,548.18 

$4,072,441.59 
261,629.07 


Net earnings from traffic...................... 
Other income from investments 





| ac re hl le aire CENA SPEER $4.334,070,66 
Fixed charges .. + eee ee 83, 109,950.68 
Gh Rebeka camdihahie..canidbetinemen 212,924.30 
ne ee ee eee re $3,322,874.98 
Less to be refunded by S.& N. A. 
b Eb oa ewes Seek a WE ete iee ed . . 252,511.08 
a 3,070,363.95 
Balance applicable to divideuds ...... . $1,263,706.71 
Dividends for the year: 
Feb. 1, 1881, 3 per cent................ $543,900.00 
Aug. 1, 1881, 3 per cent........ ....... 543,900.00 
—--——-__ 1, 087,800.00 
Surplus for current year.... ................. ote $175,906.71 
ree 228,382.62 
> Surplus to next year........... .....cccecceee $404,289.33 
The mileage for the year was 1,837 miles, The full re- 


turns for June will, it is thought, slightly increase the fig- 
ures, 


Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan. 


This company owns a line from Goshen, Ind., to Anderson. 
111 miles. The present company succeeded to the road 
through foreclosure last year, and makes the following re- 
port for the year ending Dec, 31, 1880. 

The general balance is as follows: 

Stock issued 
mber vouchers und pay-rolls 


saenndepipaseb) a6pnen saddle decendes opece see $1,815,926 
23,826 





ee TEs RS EO ere errr: pee 67,452 
PEE es AUGEE. 6000 dsc dackspes sion tacakgs tous ee 

Road and equipment 2 

CEE Acincs casi 4.000000, 5,” 

Uncollected earnings..................66. . 65. 3, 

Ap ep a ene 20,137 


—- — 1,907,204 
The amount of stock authorized is $3,000,000. It repre- 
sents the bonds of the old company, the present company 
having no bonded debt. 
The income account for the year was as follows : 





Passenger earnings --$105,792 
ht carnings...... - 108,446 
I datihs oBueyeonesenSdsiine veqddes sen clggnns econ 16,399 
Total ($2.078 per mile)............ cceccececceseeeeee $230,637 
Expenses (76.60 per cent.). .......... 22 sees cee cocesene 177.140 
Net earnii ($482 per muale)........ .............00e $53,497 
Balance from 1879 PGCE cuaeaTesGhtass i ede ance sdecnee 30, 
tn ART Ae ke a ca on "$83,587 
Indebtedness of previous year.... ............ ... $3,099 
New buildings, etc., and new equipment 399 
—— 67,698 


$15,839 
: “When default by tie 


Balance, profit and loss.......0 ....... 2. -ececeseeees 
The report of the directors says 


133 
23 old company made it the duty of the trustees to take contr: | 


of the road, the track was unfinished, without ditches, bal- 
last or siding, and almost without fence, depots or other 


92 | buildings, and owning but little rolling stock, with a floating 


debt, very poor credit, and much of the right of way in dis- 
Now all debts are paid, the road 1s 
inished, well fenced, ditched, reasonabiy ballasted, and 
generally in fair condition, wita rolling stock nearly sutti- 
cient for the present business. The fact that this has been 
done from the earnings of the road, with the disadvantages 


ample proof that your 








354 | property is not without value: 





44 | amount of the bon 


in ha 

ust and doubtful, and be yo the property over to 

: present company with @ title it litiga- 
ion. ' : 

‘** The parties interested were called together at Wabagh, 


Ind., April 14, 1880, to organize the present com: at 
= which meeting it was r sii 


“** Resolved, That the authorized capital stock of the com- 


5 | pany shall be $3,000,000, and that there be issued to each 


itor under the mortgage, and entitled to interest in the 
sale of the ee roperty, 70 per cent. of the 
s and interest thereon up to Nov. 5, 1879, 
held by them.’ 


upon a surrender of the bonds or £81 818,000 = 
81 , with accom- 


** Of the $2,000,000 bonds issued, $ 
panying coupons, have been exchanged, and $1,815,921 of 
stock issued therefor. The balance of the bonds are mostly 
in the hands of this company, awaiting settlement among 


2 | their owners as to how the stock shall be issued.” 


Burlington & Northwestern. 


This company owns a line of 3 ft. gauge from Mediapolis 
Junction, - to Washington, 36 miles. Its trains run 
from Mediapolis Junction to Burlington Junction, 14 

on the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern track, a 
third rail. From Burlington Junction to Burlington, 2 
miles, the company has again its own track, making 38 
uniles owned and 52 miles worked. 

The traffic for the year was as follows : 
Train mil 





The average freight car load was 5.9 toos. The a e 
train was 7 freight and 2 passenger train cars.’ Of the 
freight car mileage 62 per cent. was of loaded cars. 

The income account was as follows: 


EU TS Citesccecactacans 646 dneekaseseycad $11,974.19 
MDE, meV aber FACS bebe se séndae oh bots earebeesmon ,895.< 
PES vccnsssnivnrevevcsnebecddawloweas ee see , 2,104. 
Total earnings ($1,328.16 per mile)................ $69,064.10 
Expenses (56.07 per Comt).... ....cccscscccscocsess ccscece 38,689.43 
Net earnings ($584.13 per mile)................... $30,374.67 


BURCH TOMAR... . 22. ccccecse fs 
Interest, ete 





Surplus for the year 


$10,113.83 
In addition the sum of $4,388.73 was received on account 


cf tax aid voted in Washington. Expenditures for new con- 
struction and equipment were $10,904.68. 

During the year there were several new station buildings 
put up. new sidings built, and a new car shop at Burlington. 
There were 15 new box-cars built in the shops. The téle- 
grapb line was completed from Burlington to Washington. 
A new track, one-half mile long, -was in order to 
make a better connection at Mediapolis. The depot build- 
iug in Burlington has been leased with privilege of purchase, 

Two new engines and several cars are D d to provide 
for the business. 

Two lines have been surveyed for an extension of the road 
to Oskaloosa. 





Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. 





This company owns a line from Richmond, Va., to Quan- 
tico, 83 miles. Its report is for the year ending Sept. 30. 

The. equipment consists of 14 engines: 9 passenger, 2 
coupé, 4 wail and 6 baggage and express cars; 41 box, 33 
flat and 6 caboose cars ; 12 gravel and 18 wood cars. 

The general account is as follows : 








Stock pbaekes ce eeees +. +{$1,530,896.23 
Fu .. 829,177.60 
Bills and accounts payable ........... ; ¥ .00 
Profit and loss, balance............. : 648,367.03 
0 ae eg ret ot esesee ever ee G0,106,519.06 

Cost of road and property.... ........ $2,876,636 .53 

Bills and accounts receivable... . . 221,130.08 

een chs dal 8,753.25 
— 3,106.519.86 





The bonded debt was decreased by $18,586,223 during the 
ear. Cost of road increased $39,761.88, Of the stock 
500,400 is guaranteed stock, $1,030,100 common stock and 

$396.23 dividend certificates. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 








1879-80. 1878-79. Inc, or Dee. P.¢, 

Passengers.......... $203,585.46 $198,571.31 I. $5,014.15 2.6 
ae 6774.30 85,941.34 1. 8,832.96 10.3 
kre 32,002.04 32,519.47 D. 517.43 -1.6 
I inte eines $330,361.80 $317,032.12 I. $13,329.38 .4.2 
Expenses........... 174,642.97 161,975.78 I. 12,667.19 7.8 
Net earnings. $155,718.83 $155,056.34 I. $662.49 0.4 
Gross earn. permile. 3,980.26 3,819.66 I. 160.60 4.2 
Ne - - 1,876.13 1,868.17 L 796 O04 
Per cent. of exps... 52.86 51.10 L ae 
The increase in earnings was hae | nearly balanced by that 
in expenses. Over 80 per cent. of the passenger bu-iness 


was of through travel. The large proportion of passenger 
earnings is notable. 


rayments from net earnings were: 
er eer rr . $155,718.83 











PELE Suadeuccccbedeac00penessces S00cee8 $67,874.06 
Dividends on guaranteed stock.............. 34,838.00 
——-——_ 102,712.06 
ee a ee $53,006.77 

The traffic for the year was as follows: 

Train mileage : 1879-80. 1878-79. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Passenger ............. 128,476 137,588 D. 9,122 6.6 
WEEE, 006.4404 6 ebeeee 42,629 30,339 I. 17,350 4° 0 
Rha sc tivlele cced sack 15,000 16,464 D. 1,464 80 

Dees. 28553.. 186,165 164,401. I. 1,764 0.9 

Car mileage r 
Pass. train cars....... « 715,345 730,447 D. 15,102 5] 
Freight cars 8,678 538,744 I. 1 20. 
Service cars 210,000 216.340 D. 2.9 
Passengers carried 113,477 119,575 D. 6, 54 

er miles .. 985,535 5,955,321 1. 30,214 0. 
Tons freight carried ... , 005 I. 12,894 18.9 
Ton miles 3,680,418 3,381,875 1. 208,543 8.8 

The receipts per ger per mile were 3.54.cents for 

through, 3.22 cents for local, 1.33 cents for commutation, 


1.53 cents from through excursion and 1.04 cents from 
local etcursion passengers, an average of 3.41 cents for all. 
Of the ton miles 207, were of express freight. The aver- 
age rate per ton per mile was 8.59 cents for express and 
2.21 cents for ordinary freight. 


The gain in through freight was large; in through travel 





t. : r ; 
moeeennces t have been fully maintained. Over 
one-third of the miain track is now of steel. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All pm nasi with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 


Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RaILROAD GAZETTE. Communica- 
tions for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EprTorR AD GAZETTE. 








Advertisements.—-We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will ron ey pos proposition to publish anything in 

this sourmal Y, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS af fy our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
tons, and Whee only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and im mt to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
ies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
y in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask us to recommend mend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 





Contributions.—Subseribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take 
under their as changes in rail ft. 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
—- and completion of ——— for new works or 
pec tae improvements of old ones, experiments in the 

construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
sug cations as to tts tmprovement. Discussions of of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
ly acquainted with them are especially de- 

ek. Officers Mall oblige us by forwarding vee gd 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointmen ‘ant es- 
Pages| annual reports, some notice of all of ‘which will 





THE LOW EAST-BOUND RATES. 


East-bound rates continue apparently without 
change ; the shipments are said to be all made at 15 
cents per 100 Ibs. from Chicago to New York, and that 
no considerable shipments have been for less is indi- 
cated by the firmness of lake rates. The rail ship- 
ments from Chicago are somewhat lighter than dur- 
ing the first week of the 15-cent rate. We cannot 
give them for the whole of last week, but for the first 
four days of it they averaged about 10,300 tons daily, 
against 13,610 the previous week. The movement 
over the trunk lines has also fallen off somewhat. 
This is natural. When a great and unexpected reduc- 
tion of rates takes place, accumulations of traffic are 
tushed forward to take advantage of it lest there may 
be an advance. But accumulations soon disappear 
when so hurried forward, and moreover, the longer the 
low rates last the less is the fear of their sudden 
advance. Were it not that extremely low rates enable 
the railroads to divert some grain from the lake vessels, 
the low rates would make but little increase in the 
shipments for a term of two or three months. There 
is only about so much to be forwarded, and there 
would be little more (the first year) if there were no 
charge for hauling it. In this case the railroads are 
probably taking grain from the vessels, but they are 
not taking the cargoes of the days that are past, but 
those of the days yet tocome. We know this because 
all the vessels have been fully employed. In all proba- 
bility there would have been a heavy rail movement if 
the rate had been 25 cents; the lake ports had just 
been filled up with grain when the break occurred. It 
has taken the railroads and vessels together working 
to.their full.capacity so far to dispose of it. Perhaps it 
was not necessary that it should come forward so 
rapidly, however. 

There seems at present no prospect of a change in 
the situation. The different lines evidently wish to 
make as good a showing as possible during the con- 
test—that is, carry as much as possible—as a basis of 





claims if traffic is divided after it is over—as it prob- 
ably will be, hardly anyone now having any faith that 
rates can be maintained without a pool. But a short 
war may not be a fair trial for all the lines.. Some 
roads have special calls for rolling stock at certain 
seasons of the year, which may prevent its use at the 
points where the contest is going on at the time, 
though under ordinary circumstances it may have 
cars for all traffic that offers. For instance, roads lik® 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania, with a 
great many local stations in the Ohio valley, are called 
upon to supply cars to move the new crop a month or 


Page. | so earlier than lines which carry chiefly from points as 
3 | far north as Chicago. 


If, while engaged in this profitable traffic, a reduc- 
tion of rates below cost doubles the rail shipments 
from Chicago, so that what is normally a full equip- 
ment for that traffic becomes inadequate, then these 
roads may not be able, at that time, to carry the pro- 
portion of Chicago traffic which they usually do carry, 
and with remunerative rates maintained always will 
be able to carry and to command. To be a criterion of 


6| capacity, a contest should last an entire year; then 


every road would have its busy seasons and dull sea- 
sons to balance each other. A year’s contest like this, 
however, would come near bankrupting a large num- 
ber of roads, including some important ones, and there is 
probably not one of the parties to this conflict but would 
fear the consequences of serious financial disaster to his 
most hated competitor; such disaster might cost the vic- 
tor more than he could possibly win in any competitive 
contest, and further there is not one of the contending 
lines that can afford the losses that would result from 
a twelve-months continuance of the present rates. It 
may be thought that the great increase of travel and 
of local freight resulting from the present great busi- 
ness activity has made the through traffic less impor- 
tant to the roads than usual. It has not, except on 
those lines where the through freight is comparatively 
a small part of their business. The great increase in 
expenses, which is too much neglected, has in most 
cases absorbed the whole increase of earnings from 
passengers and local freight. We have shown this in 
analyzing several reports for 1880, where the figures 
showed that only by collecting higher average 
rates on through freight were the roads enabled to do 
as well even asin 1679; though actually, having higher 
rates, they made vastly larger profits. 

Moreover, though passenger traffic is doubt- 
less large, and probably larger than last year, 
through passenger business is considerably less 
profitable now, because the cutting of rates (which 
is always going on) is now worse than usual. 
Rebates of seven dollars on tickets from Chicago to 
New York have not been uncommon, and very few 
tickets are sold at full rates. Probably in average 
times more tickets are sold at a reduction of three 
dollars than at full rates, but now the average rate 
received is probably two or three dollars less than 
usual, It is hard to speak with patience of this 
through passenger business and the persistence with 
which it is neglected, and there is a certain satisfac- 
tion in seeing it become very bad, as the only thing 
that is likely to make those in authority give it at- 
tention enough to begin to reform it. 

If the present railroad war has been indulged in on 
the supposition that in these good times remuncrative 
rates can be re-established at almost any time, and 
that the losses of a summer may be made up in a 
month or two in the fall, there may be considerable 
disappointment about the time the railroads are ready 
to make up their losses. Evidently we are not going 
to have so much wheat to export this year as last. 
This is not a serious matter; but it also happens that 
Europe is likely to have the best harvest for years. 
There is magnificent promise in Russia, which but 
lately was the chief source of supply for England and 
Mediterranean countries, but last year hardly exported 
at all; France, which for two years has taken from us 
nearly as much as England, but before for a long time 
exported about as often as it imported, has the prospect 
of a fine crop. England will probably have much 
more than last year. Now, with so large a home sup- 
ply the price of grain may be _ very low; 
and, there being less than usual to export 
and the lake vessels being prepared to carry 
even greater harvests than that of last year, they are 
likely to compete with each other to such an extent 
as to bring down their rates very low; which will 
keep rail rates low in the fall. And with lake rates 
low in the fall, the smaller quantity needed for export 
will go forward largely before winter, which, with a 
good native supply abroad, would prevent any such 
export demand in the winter as would warrant a high 
rate for carrying to the seaboard. All this is quite 
possible and even probable. With a very large 
European supply it is hard to see how the rates of the 








four last fallsand the two last winters can be main- 
tained. It would be rather awkward to find that after 
having carried for less than cost through the summer, 
it should be impossible to get much more than cost 
thereafter. Of course that would only apply on grain. 

It is one of the peculiarities of railread wars that 
they often go as well as come without warning. This 
muy be true of thisone. There seems to be no heat 
evolved in it, and very little eagerness to get traffic 
by underbidding for it, though this may be because all 
have about all the freight they can handle, 








RAILROAD RECEIVERS, 


So many suits against receivers are chronicled in 
the court reports of the past season that a superficial 
reader might well suppose receiverships to be grow- 
ing very frequent. The contrary is well known to be 
true; numerous roads which passed under control of 
receivers a few years ago have been either extricated 
from their embarrassments, or carried successfully 
through a sale and reorganization, The number of 
receiverships now existing is much smaller than that 
of six or eight years ago. But the suits commenced 
against receivers are, many of them, in course of 
prosecution. Appeals are yet to be heard, and new 
trials which have been ordered are yet to be had. 
Final decisions have, as yet, been reached and reported 
in only the earlier of the suits of which the era of 
‘*hard times” was so prolific. These decisions are 
important as governing cases still to be heard. They 
are, moreover, of interest as indicating a steady and 
remarkable development of the idea of receivership in 
its application to railroad business. Out of a number 
of cases we gather a few of the more salient, adapted 
to exhibit somewhat systematically the advance of 
the law. 

Are two receiverships proper, in the case of a rail- 
road, by reason of the peculiar nature and extent of 
property? In the embarrassments of the Kansas 
Pacific Railway, two independent receivers were, in 
some way, appointed ; apparently by different courts. 
They represented two different classes of lien-holding 
creditors. One receiver had his office and transacted 
his business in New York City, the other his in Kansas. 
Before long the arrangement proved inconvenient, 
and complaint was made to the United States Circuit 
Court, which had by this time acquired jurisdiction of 
the whole controversy. The judges said that there 
should be but one receiver of a railroad as of any other 
estate; and he should be located in the neighborhood 
of the road, and should be impartial between compet- 
ing creditors. To have two is unwise; for suppose 
they disagree? It is improper that the receiver of a 
Western road should be located in New York City ; or 
that any receiver should consider himself a represent- 
ative of one class of creditors more than of another. 
The theory of receivership is that the court takes 
charge of the road by its agent; and he should be 
strictly impartial. The conflicting receiverships were 
therefore consolidated in one. 

May the operations of a road be extended during a re- 
ceivership? The idea which has been entertained of a 
receiver’s function is that he is appointed to exercise 
the authority of the court in realizing the estate for 
the creditors, and incidentally, to do whatever may be 
needful to preserve it meantime. Thesuggestion that 
a railroad receiver may be clothed with power to com- 
plete or enlarge the road, to lease auxiliary roads, and 
otherwise to extend the enterprise, met strung oppo- 
sition ; for it scarcely seems to be within the function 
of courts to carry on an embarrassed enterprise in this 
way. But practical considerations, aud the great ad- 
vantage to creditors, in particular cases, of having the 
road completed or extended, seem to have outweighed 
theory. By the latest decisions a court may, in a case 
of clear necessity and upon proper security being given, 
and with other precautions, authorize the receiver to 
develop the enterprise, even as the insolvent company 
might have done. The United States Circuit Court in 
Minnesota has authorized one to complete the con- 
struction of the road, and the Supreme Court of Vir- 
ginia has sustained an order authorizing one to take 
the lease of a road auxiliary to the one in his charge. 

Receiver’s liabilities are increasing. The gradual ex- 
tension of the receiver’s function to admit his opera- 
ting the road continuously, and even enlarging it, has 
naturally incited curious suits and given rise to novel 
decisions rendering receivers liable in ways formerly 
not often stiggested. A receiver, while operating the 
road in his official capacity only, stands, indeed, on 
the footing of a public officer, and is not personally 
liable for casualties attributable to negligence of agents 
and servants, though he may be for personal wrong or 
neglect of individual duty, But he may be sued (upon 
leave of court according to the general view) for such 
casualties, and may be ordered to pay damages out of 
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the funds of the company in his hands; the doctrine 
developed by recent decisions being that an action of 
this nature will be determined upon the same prin- 
ciples as would apply if the corporation had continued 
to work the road, and had been the defendant. Any 
idea that a receiver’s possession wasa mere temporary, 
judicial one, charging him only with duties of safe 
custody and prompt and honest sale, was naturally 
abandoned when these officers came to be authorized 
to carry on the entire enterprise ina genéra] way and 
for almost indefinite time. 

Thus a receiver has been charged for neglecting a 
defect in the road-bed, The case occurred in St. Louis, 
where the railroad tunnel connecting the Union Depot 
with the Illinois & St. Louis Bridge was at one point 
within the line of the public street uncovered, and thus 
exposed a perpendicular wall fourteen feet in depth 
from the surface of the street down to the bottom of 
the tunnel, The structure was in this condition when 
a receivership was ordered, and the receivers took no 
steps to improve or guard it. A child of four years 
jiving near by strayed away from home, fell into the 
excavation and was badly hurt. An action against the 
Receiver for damages was sustained; the judge said 
that this deep, unguarded excavation ina street was 
not only a public nuisance, but a dangerous one, and 
the receivers ought not to have permitted it to con- 
tinue. 

In New Jersey the Receiver of the Erie Railway 
Company was charged with payment for a barn near 
the track, which was burned under the following cir- 
cumstances: Some cars loaded with petroleum were 
carelessly detached from a train on a descending 
grade; they ran down by their own weight and came 
into violent collision with a locomotive; by this tanks 
and locomotive were shattered, the oi] poured out 
upon the road-bed, the live coals kindled it, it poured, 
all aflame, down an embankment into a brook, floated 
along the surface of the brook to a river, and thence 
along the water of the river to the barn which stood 
on the bank, and set it afire. The Court treated the 
Receiver’s liability as being precisely the same with 
that of a company; and said that a company ought to 
be liable for fire transmitted even in this indirect way, 
just as it would be for one set by sparks carried to a 
distance by the wind. 

In a number of cases claims of a passenger for in- 
juries sustained through a collision, through being put 
off the train, or the like, have been prosecuted against 
receivers ; with the general result that (aside from 
any necessity of obtaining leave to sue him) the 
official liability of the receiver, that is, his liability to 
pay out of the corporate funds, is substantially the 
same as that of the company. Thus in one of these 
passenger cases, the Vice Chancellor of New Jersey 
said: ‘I think it must be held that a receiver operat- 
ing a railroad, under the order of a court of equity, 
stands, in respect to duty and hability, just where the 
corporation would were it operating the road; and the 
question whether or not the receiver is liable for neg- 
ligence, must be tested by the same rules that would 
be applied if the corporation were the actual party 
defendant before the Court.’’ 

So also with regard to injuries to employés. A gang 
of men were engaged in loading iron car-wheels upon 
a freight car by means of a ‘‘ jigger” furnished to them 
for the work ; but this jigger was defective, in conse- 
quence of which it fell upon the foreman of the men 
and injured him badly. He sued the Receiver in 
whose charge the road was, and the Court of Appeals 
held that the duty of a receiver operating a road to 
furnish adequate and proper machinery to the em- 
ployés is the same with that of a company ; and that 
for any injury sustained by the employé through the 
receiver's neglect to perform this duty, the injured 
servant has a right of action ; though whether it 
should be prosecuted against the receiver as such, or 
individually, may vary in different cases. 

The action of an owner of live stock killed on an in- 
sufficiently fenced track may be founded, as every 
reader knows, either upon actual negligence in run- 
ning down the cattle, or upon some statute declaring 
the liability absolutely. Such action, when against a 
receiver, if founded on negligence, is governed by the 
same rules which apply when.a company is sued. If, 
however, it be founded on a statute, the language of 
the statute must be considered in determining whether 
it can be prosecuted against the receiver. The liability 
being wholly the creature of the act, the language 
and intent of the act itself determine its extent. 

Many decisions bave appeared during the few 
months past as to the course of business of a receiver- 
ship, the effect of a receiver’s certificates, order and 
priority of payments, settlement of accounts, etc., 
but they are not peculiar to railread business, nor do 
they show any special advance in the law. 


The St. Louis Bridge. 


The St. Louis Bridge shows a fair gain in profits by its 
report for the year ending with March last, and a larger one 
in traffic, The number of loaded freight cars crossing was 
140,128, which is 18,925, or 15.6 per cent. more than the 
previous year. Of passenger train cars crossing, there were 
93,160, which is 13 per cent. more than the year before; but 
of railroad passengers the increase was no less than 
21.4 per cent,, from 766,525 to 930,895. The in- 
crease in gross earnings was 21}, per cent.; of expenses, 
ren ts, etc,, 33.2 per cent.; and the net earnings left were 
$453,040, against $421,273 the previous year, an increase 
of 71 per cent. About 1714 per cent. of its earnings were 
from the upper roadway, which is a highway bridge. The 
large amount of $140,706—nearly a third of the net earn- 
ings—were expended for construction, and there remained 
but $312,333, one-sixth of which, by agreement, goes to tLe 
tunnel company, whose property, connectirg the bridge 
with the Union Depot, the bridge company leases and works. 
Thus, this leaves to the St. Louis Bridge Company $260,000 
as net income. The company (reorganized), has now a 
funded debt of $5,000,000 bearing 7 per cent. interest, 
October coupons on which until after this year are payable 
in bonds of the same class. The old issues of bonds were trans- 
formed into shares, amounting to $7,990,000. This large 
sum of course gets inadequate interest out of a net income of 
$260,000. Nothing is paidon any class of the stock, and 
the profits must increase largely to permit the payment of 
the full interest on the bonds, which will be due after the 
current fiscal year—that is in the year beginuing with April, 
18&2., 

The report of the number of tons of freight received from 
and brought to each railroad is very interesting. From it, it 
appears that more than half of all the freight crossing from 
the west tothe east over the bridge (810,529 tons out of 
592,817) went io the National Stock-Yards, at East St. 
Louis; the Wabash follows as a consignee of eastern freight 
with 95,623 tons, or 6.1 per cent. of the whole; then the 
Vandalia Line, with 49,192 tons, and the Chicago & Alton 
with 46,277. The Wabash share is equivalent to 305 
tons, or say 25 car-loads, each working day, and 
the total to 1,894 tons, or 158 car-loads. The westward 
movement, however, was much greater, amounting to 959,- 
007 tons in the year, and this was brought to it in the fol. 
lowing proportions by different roads: Wabash, 19.4 per 
cent.; Vandalia Line, 17.8; Cairo Short Line, 16.6; Lou’'s- 
ville & Nashville, 12.7; Ohio & Mississippi, 10.3; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, 8.2; Indianapolis & St. Louis, 7.6; 
Chicago & Alton, 5.0. Of the freight going in this direc- 
tion 435,241 tons, or 45.5 per cent., was coal, which arrives 
chiefly from Illinois mines within 20 miles of the city. 

Of the 959,007 tons of west-bound freight crossing the 
bridge, only 153,746 were delivered to railroads carrying it 
out of the city—an average of 491 tons daily. Thus more 
than five-sixths of the westward traffic appears to be freight 
consigned to the city. And of the 592,817 tons of east- 
bound freight only 103.702 tons (331 tons daily) are re- 
ported as received from roads west of the river. This east- 
ward movement from railroad to railroad might all be car- 
ried in a single train daily. 

The Iron Mourtain road was not connected with the 
bridge, and the western connections of the bridge were but 
three. These brought it, as we have seen, 103,702 tons of 
freight for transfer, 5114 per cent. of which came from the 
Wabash, 29 from the Missouri Pacific, and 1914 from the 
St. Louis & San Francisco. 

This, however, does not include live stock, and of this 
there is nearly three times as much as ofall other east. 
bound freight received from western connections, 307,062 
tons, nearly half of which came from the Missouri Pacitic, 
30 per cent. from the Wabash, and 20 per cent, from the St. 
Louis & San Francisco. Taking the live stock and other 
freight recerved from western roads we have 410,764 
tons out of the total eastward movement of 592,817 
tons over the bridge, leaving 182,053 tons as shipments 
from St. Louis directly, which is not equul to three heavy 
weeks’ shipments by rail from Chicagoto the East. (During 
the week ending June 25 74,000 tons were shipped from 
Chicago.) The freight (including live stock) coming from 
the western roads was contributed as foliows: 


Nh on, ono a veel tbnseasedl keene sah 46,0: 35.6 
ED IED 5 stain ..60 0008060084 wccevee 182,031 44.3 
St. Louis & San Francisco.... ................ 82,707 20.1 

AEE ETRE A 410,774 100.0 


The through shipments by rail from Chicago to the East dur- 
ing the week ending June 25 were equal to about one-seventh 
of the total freight movement eastward over the bridge last 
year. The concentration of the railroads west of St. Louis 
in one ownership, which also will control the bridge here- 
after, will tend to increase the traffic over it. 
The enterprise, it should be remembered, is not a bridge 
simply, but a transfer railroad with great freight yards and 
a stock of locomotives for handling cars. Undoubtedly its 
business will increase from year to year, with the growth of 
the traffic of the roads west and southwest of St. Louis, 
and the bridge being there and capable of carrying every- 
thing that crosses, it seems sure of monopolizing the whole 
transfer business eventually. At present we believe that a 
great deal is still ferried. Great progress will have to be 
made, however, before there can be any returns on 
the stock. Great progress, however, is quite possible. 

The company apparently earned an average of 40 cents on 
every ton that crossed last year. An increase of 1,000,000 
tons of freight, at this rate, would bring gross earnings 
enough to pay 5 per cent. on the large capital stock, and 





with such an increase the bridge would not have what can 


a 


be called a heavy traffic for a city like St. Louis. At the 


rate Chicago has been gaining this year (and the 
winter made it an unfavorable year for Chicazo) it will 
gain in through eastward shipfnents by rail alone as much 
as 400,000 tons this year. At Ss. Louis; it is true, the total 
freight movement is very much less than at Chicago, but 
with the large eastward freight, including coal, and the ~ 
traffic that remains to be diverted from the ferries, it 
would seem that the bridge ought to be able to secure 
2,500,000 tons of freight a year at no very distant day. 
The development of river shipments works against the 
bridge, however. From whatever direction grain comes, to 
be shipped by river, it does not need to cross the stream, 
but goes to an elevator on the levee at the terminus of the 
road that brings it. The river shipments of griin from St. 
Louis in 1880 were about 450,000 tons, which is much 
more than all the freight, except live stock, that crossed the 
b-idge from west to east. If the grain that comes from the 
West and goes down the river were shipped to the East by 
rail, it would enormously increase the traffic of the bridge. 





Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 

Massachusetts Central.—Completed from Belmont, Mass., 
west to Hudson by laying new track for 15 miles. 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—The Ft. Worth Branch is 
extended from Banks, Tex., northward to Valley Mills, 21 
miles. 

West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh.—Track laid 
from Bloomington, W. Va., southwest to Elk Garden, 12 
niles. 

Tonawanda Valley.—Extended from Currier’s Corners, N. 
Y., southwest to Arcade, 6!4 miles. Gauge © feet, 

Sioux City & Pacific.—The North Branch is extended from 
Plainview, Neb., north to Creighton, 10 miles. 

Denver & Rio Grande.—The San Juan Division is ex- 
tended from Amargo, Col., westward to Arboles, 37 miles. 
The Eagle River Branch is completed from Leadville, Col., 
west to Tennessee Pass, 9 miles. Gauge, 3 feet. 

Texas & Pacific.—extended from a point 322 miles 
westward from Dallas, Tex., 27 miles. : 

Atlantic & Pacific.—Extended from New Wingate, N. 
M., westward to Navajo Springs, Arizona, 67 miles. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—The track of the South- 
western Extension is extended from Ft. Worth, Tex., south- 
ward 12 miles. 

Philadelphia, Marlton & Medford.—Track laid from 
Haddonfield, N. J., east to Marlton, 5'¢ miles. 

Atehison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Extended from Mesilla, 
N. M., southward to El Paso, Tex., 30 miles. 

New York, Lackawanna d& Western.—The first track is 
laid from Binghamton, N. Y., west to Owego, 22 miles. 

Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—The track of the Quincy, 
Missouri & Pacific Division is extended west by south to 
Trenton, Mo., 25 miles. 

Saratoga Lake.—Completed from Saratoga, N. Y., to 
Saratoga Lake, 10 miles. 

This is a total of 309 miles of new railroad, making 2,281 
miles this year, against 2,190 miles reported at the corres- 
ponding time in 1880, 1,008 miles in 1879, 691 miles in 
1878, 689 miles in 1877, 740 miles in 1876, 426 miles in 
1875, 690 miles in 1874, and 1,518 miles in 1873. 











New HAMPSHIRE is almost the only Northern state in 
which a special charter is required to build a new railroad, 
and the Legislature is this year agitated by a demand for a 
general railroad law. Popular feeling seems to be in favor 
of the law, but the agitation was not started by any special 
public demand, but by a fight between two corporations. 
The Boston & Maine wanted a charter to extends its Winni- 
piseogee Branch from Alton Bay to Laconia and Lake 
Village, and made the necessary application to the 
Legislature. But this extension would hurt the 
Boston, Concord & Montreal, and it was opposed by that 
company, and, as a matter of course, by the Concord & 
the Northern companies, the three having substantially the 
same management. Tosecure more than a local backing 
the general law agitation was started. The fizht is quite a 
lively one as it stands, with the Concord and its allied com- 
panies on one side and on the other the Boston & Maine and 
the rich manufacturing corporations of Manchester, who 
have long fought the Concord road, but have never been 
able to get an opposition line. The result at present seems 
very doubtful. 





WartER RaTEs have remainel unchanged during the past 
week, with the exception of a decline of 4 cent in canal 
rates, which makes them very nearly aslow as they ever were. 
The railroads continue to take most of the grain from Buf- 
falo, and the boats evidently find it difficult to get anything 
todo. An attempt was made at Chicago to get higher rates 
for the lake vessels, but it failed, and quotations have been 
uniformly 31¢ cents a bushel for corn from Chicago to Buf- 
falo; for wheat no quotations are published, but probably 
8% cents is as. much as is received; and at Milwaukee, 
where rates are almost always the same as at Chicago, 31¢ 
has been quoted for wheat as steadily as for corn at Chicago. 
The canal rates are 3 for cornand 4 for wheat from Buffalo 
to New York. The present ccst of transfer is about }¢ cent. 
Ocean freights are quoted at 33d. to 33d. by steam from 
New York to Liverpool. 








THE AMERICAN SocreTy OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS will 





hold a “ midsummer meeting” at Altoona, Pa., Aug. 10, 
jland 12, Altoonaishigh up in the mountains and bas 


' some reputation as 4 summer resort, which an excellent ho- 
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tel has doubtless helped materially. The place to railroad 
men is perhaps the most interesting in the country on ac- 
count of the vast ventral shops of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road there, which will doubtless be a chief subject of study 
at the meeting. It is reported that an excursion will be 
made to visit the Cambria Lrou Works; also one of estab- 
lishments which mechanical engineers will most like to see. 








The Best Diameter For Car Wheels. 


The following report was presented to the Master Car- 
Builders’ Association at its recent Convention in New York: 


‘*On the Best Diameter for Cast, Chilled and Steel-tired 
Car Wheels, and the means which should be adopted to main- 
tain uniform diameter of wheels, which are nominally of the 
same size, and whether che tread of wheels should be coned, 
and to what'extent.” 

We beg leave to submit the following as the conclusions 
which we have reached from the best evidence we could pro- 
cure, the most important part of which we present for your 
consideration as a of this report. 

Ist. ‘‘The meter for cast and chilled wheels” is 23 
in. for all classes of cars. 

2d. ‘* Best diameter for steel-tired wheels,” for passenger 
equipment, 42 in. 

3d. ‘Best means to maintain uniform diameter” 
freight cars, use the best 33-in. cast wheel made. 

For suger cars, etc., use a wheel made on centres with 
steel which admits of their being absolutely true. 

4th, Whether the tread of wheels should be coned and to 
what extent. 

All express in favor of coning, about 3-16 in. 

With a view of eliciting opinions on the above queries, we 
sent acircilar (A) totwo hundred master car-builders of 
roads in United States and Canada. Six gentlemen kindly 
responded to this, giving valuable opinions (see letters 
marked B, C, D, and E). 

As expressed in my report made last year, we are personally 
in favor of 42-in. paper wheels or wrought-iron centres with 
Steel tires for passenger cars, and there is in use at this date 
on the Michigan Central Railroad 148 paper wheels ; but as 
they have not been in service long enough to demonstrate 
their full value,,we addressed an inquiry to the Pullman 
Palace Car Company, who use them more largely than any 
other parties; their reply, letter F, contains very valuable 
information on this point, well worthy the consideration of 
our Association. 

’ The experience on the Michigan Central in the use of 42 
in. versus 33 in. wheels, see statements Nos. 1 and 2, con- 
firms me in the view that a 42 in. cast wheel is not profitable 
to yse, on account of the ecw in getting an evenly 
balanced and perfectly round wheel. 

But considerihg the tendency to high rates of speed for 
passenger equipment, we believe in the wheel of large dia- 
meter (42 in.), if made in the most approved manner, as 
they combine in a high degree the most essential qualities of 
absolute safety and ee 4 of operation. As to their ease 
of draft over 33-in. wheel, the severity of the past winter 
left me no time to experiment in this direction, as intimated 
would be done in report mad But careful obser- 


tor 


le last year. 
vation confirms us in the view that the draft with the large 
wheel is much the easiest, and the annexed figures show that 
it is the cheapest in cost per mile run. 

Asking to be relieved from further consideration of this 
question, we remain, very respectfully yours. 


STATISTICAL MEMORANDA. 

‘To determine the relative value of 33 in. and 42 in. wheels 
we submit herewith a brief abstract of the survice of wheels 
taken from reports of four different companies, which will 
be considered a fair presentation of the matter in question. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Company. 
—Report of 33-in. wheels for 1880. 


Average mileage of wheels under passenger cars and en- 


This estimate includes all wheels worn out under passenger 
equipment and engines, except those from brake sliding. 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company.—Report of 33- 
in. wheels for 1880, 


Average mileage of wheels worn out passenger equipment, 
Cost per 1,000 miles for one wheel, net 


57,253 
$8.73 
This company exclude wheels returned to makers for re- 
clamation from this statement. 
Michican Central Railroad Company.—Report of 33-in. 
wheels for 1880. 


Average mileage of wheels worn out under all cars....... 45.429 
per 1,000 miles run for one wheel, net................ $11.00 


This includes all wheels scrapped from every cause, includ- 
ing those from brake sliding, which comprise about 14 per 
cent. of the removals; thus reducing the average, but con- 
sidered necessary in comparison with the steel-tired wheels, 
which are not subject to this cause. The wearing value of 
one wheel in the above is considered at $5. 

Mean average of the three roads, milesrun.. . .... ...... 
7 an = es “* cost per 1,000 miles. .... 
If we exclude from Michigan Central statement all wheels 

that bave failed from causes not the fault of the maker, we 

find that the remainder, about 75 per cent. of all removed 

for the year 1880, made an average mil 

their _ being about equal to 50, 

over mileage of our 33-in. chilled wheels removed last 

month, May, 1881, from our passenger equipment, out of 

230 wheels I note 8 that have made over 80, miles each; 

jo — 70,000; 18 over 65,000 miles, and 22 over 55,000 

les. 


Of 33-in. chilled wheels removed last year we had of our 
standard make instances as follows: 


of 55,992 miles, 
miles. Looking 


its wearing value. being $65; but when we take into con- 
sideration that to get a service from cast iron 83 in, wheel 
equal to one pair of 42 in. steel-tired —— wheel we must 
use up the wearing value of five (5) axles and (10) ten wheels 
and the necessary labor attendant in: fitting them for use, 
considering also the risk that is possible in every failure of a 
cast wheel in passenger ao ment, and the many desirable 
points gained in the use of a large wheel which should enter 
into computation of its value, it will-be apparent to a prac- 
tical mind that the best wheel is the cheapest, and thata 
careful experiment, which would necessarily be carried 
through a series of years (as a’ passenger car will not aver- 
age more than 45,000 miles per year), would demonstrate 
the superior value of a 42 in. steel-tired wheel for passenger 
equipment. ; 

In conclusion I give you herewith a brief statement (No. 
2) of the service of 42 in. wheels on the Michigan Central 
Railroad, which will assist in completing the comparison. I 
regret that the officers of roads have not seen fit to give me 
more information on these very important points, in which 
their relative experience might have given some value to a 
report of this nature which is comparatively worthless when 
based on the experience of but few persons. 

Statement Showing Service of 42-in. Wheels in use on Michigan 
Central Railroad. 

Total No. of 42-in. cast-iron wheels put under Michigan 

IST OTB i esas 65:58:56.4 « CECE BOMA LG sSkiod + 0s 3 DSI 

Total No. of 42-in. cast-iron steel-tired put under Michigan 

EE Stas cacte teen ciakers tssasnerbetercés seuusce's 


Total No. of 42-in. paper steel-tired put under Michigan 
NE CRUE bas vo none sc mide CL ambereenks os hited ebb tects 148 
Of these there have been: removed worn out to date: 

50 42-in. cast-iron, making an average mileage per wheel. 69,307 

TS RR Ce 14.72 cts. 

4 — - ree steel-tired, making an average mileage per 
Le, SO Ee ee ee tet rete eae ues 

42-in. paper wheels, making an average mileage per wheel 
Removed from various causes and condemned to date: 

124 42-in, cast-iron, making an average per wheel......... 52,688 

8 42-in. cast-iron steel-tired, making an averaged mileage 
CP CU ae Suet nce ces mete tretessGs tavckisctetscee saws 11,978 

42-in. paper steel-tired, making an average per wheel.... need 

Ce Oe BP I ob As ohh Ave Wns. smbedienss60s% a0 cevann 19.36 cts. 

Wheels still in Service. 
36 42-in. cast-iron having made mileage to date, average. 47,782 
16 42-in. cast-iron steel-tired having made mileage to date, 
BIIOGE «sakes an4cte ighdarnds axebh «cedeostiiess<sabh dats tee 

148 42-in. paper steel-tired having made mileage to date, 
RL, Rote te Pee ne ee 
Note.—Of the chilled wheels in service eight (8) have made up 

to June 1 82,594 miles each, and two of the Allen wheels without 

removal 120,466 miles each. 


EXPERIENCE OF PULLMAN’S PALACE CAR COMPANY. 


{Letter from A. B. Pullman, Second Vice-President, head of 
Construction Department, Chicago, May 26, 1881.] 

‘Dear Sir: Your favor of the 14th inst., requesting data 
as to our experience with different sizes and kinds of wheels, 
duly received. 

‘“In reply would say that our experience with 42-in. 
iron wheels is such that we use the 33-in. wheel in prefer- 
ence. I consider that the larger the wheel the greater the 
liability to be out of balance and out of true. 

‘* With the paper wheels, however, it is different. Their 
construction admits of a wheel being made perfectly round, 
and very nearly balanced, and we are using the 42-in. pa- 
per wheels on all our four-wheel trucks. We also have a 
large number of our heaviest cars equipped with six-wheel 
trucks with 42-in. paper wheels. 

**T do not consider that any considerable advantage is to 
be gaired in cost of wheelage with 42 in. wheels, but we do 
find the cars ride easier, and as a consequence they must be 
easier on the track. 

“Tinclose a copy of letter written Mr. W. W. Stearns, 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, in February last, 
which will give you our views as to relative merits of paper 
and iron wheels, and the grounds on which we base our con- 
clusion. The statements made in letter to Mr. Stearns are 
based on results obtained after a very thorough test of paper 
and iron wheels, extending over a period of about seven years. 

‘*Since writing Mr. Stearns we have had prepared a state- 
ment showing cost of maintaining trucks (exclusive of wheels 
and axles) under six hotel cars running between Chicago and 
New York on Erie & Chicago line, equipped with iron 
wheels, and six hotel cars running between same points on 
Pennsylvania line equipped with paper wheels. The result 
shows as follows: 

“Cost of maintaining six sets of trucks on Erie & Chica 
line (exclusive of wheels and axles) for year ending July 31, 
1880: Iron wheels, $4,246.91; total mileage of trucks, 5 7 
702 miles, or $5.63 per 1,000, ; 

‘**Cost of maintaining six sets of trucks on Pennsylvania 
line (exclusive of wheels and axles) for year ending July 31, 
1880: Paper wheels $2,016.83; total mileage of trucks, 752,- 
547 miles, or $2.68 per 1,000 miles. 

‘* During above period there were 112 pair of iron wheels 
removed from and applied to cars, or trucks under cars, on 
Erie & Chicago Line, against 23 pair of paper removed for 
turning on Pennsylvania Line. 

‘* We have purchased to date about 3,000 paper wheels 
in about equal numbers of 33 and 42 in., and have returned 
of these about 40 wheels to makers, for re-tiring. All the 
wheels re-tired to date were from alot purchased in February, 
1876, having Jobn Brown tires which were too soft, and 
were thinner than our present standard section No. 10. The 
centres of all wheels we have re-tired were as sound as first 
day they were put in service, and the wear, if any, or them 
was not perceptible, although the average mileage of wheels 
was between 400,000 and 500,000 miles. 

“Yours truly. 
“A. B, PULLMAN, Second Vice-?resident. 

{Letter addressed by A. B, Pullman, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Pullman’s Palace Car Company, dated Chicago, Feb. 
12th, 1881, to W. . Stearns, Assistant General Super- 
intendent Central Railroad of New Jersey.] 

‘‘DEaR Sir: Yours of the 31st ult. addressed to our Gen- 
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24 


; Miles. Miles. | eral Superintendent, asking for our experience with the 
Naame that run each. a gr 34 : + ciple ncooaiaalbaliatagd ryt Allen paper wheel, our views as to its merits compared with 
Ps “ “ el’. 1 enone 91/342 | iron wheels, and other statistics, has been referred to me for 
2 - ~ So EMER 8s eaven cea itracttns vs . 88,738 rept. 
2 a3 “os asa) gag Sehaieeanaty oi 85,431 ‘We have used the paper wheels for about ten years, and 


for these wheels an average of 98,814; our gen- 


eral a this year will be much better than last; as the 
number of marked wheels increase the poor ones are weeded 
out at the start, leaving a greater number that will make a 
large mileage, as the age of guarantee secures railroad 
companies a much better wheel than made previous to the 
last five years. I say this much in justice to our wheel- 
makers, as otberwise the average of all wheels removed 
given on page 5 might work them an injustice without this 
explanation. 


Pullman Palace Car Company. 
Average mileage of 33 in. paper wheels, sleeping cars ... 500,000 
ee ee miles for wheels and axle, neta eae bi 114 . 
Average leage n. cast-iron wheels, s Ing cars.. 50, 
per 1,000 miles for wheels and axle, net.. esas ate ie cts. 
For explanation of this see letter F. 
Assuming that a 42-in whétel cost $85, and that its 
* wou osteo ween oh tanenaths tenn 500,000 
It w per 1,000 miles fer wheel, net......: ......; 13 cts: 





every year’s service only tends to confirm us in our opinion 
that they are not only the most economical, but also the only 
safe wheel to use under passenger cars. We consider them 
practically indestructable. We have never had an accident 
caused through broken wheels or axles, with any cars bav- 
ing p*%per wheels under them, since the present style of 
wheel has been in service, and have never had a paper wheel 
fail while en route. We have satisfied ourselves very thor- 
oughly that the paper wheel is more economical, not only in 
cost of wheelage, but also that with its use the life of the 
axle is increased very materially, and we also believe that 
the cost of maintenance ef other parts of the trucks is very 
materially reduced where paper wheels are used. 

“Our experience has so thoroughly demonstrated above 
facts, that we have decided to adopt the paper wheel as our 
standard, and we are now equipping all our cars with them, 
where we have to maintain the trucks, as fast as the iron 
wheels are removed 





“The wheels which we have ir service at present time 


give promise of over 500,000 miles each, based upon mile- 
age made to date, a number of them have run over 400,000 
miles and some few over 500,000. miles, and are still in ser- 
vice. This mileage, you will understand, is on first tire, and 
when this tire is worn out the centre can be re- again 
at a cost of about $65 for 42 in. and $55 for 33 in., making 
the wheel as good as new. 

“The best iron wheel we can purchase will not average 
over 50,000 miles under our cars. This includes wheels re- 
moved on account of flat sliding and all other causes which 
render them unfit for further service. 

“ Leaving out of the question the saving in wear and tear 
on trucks, which we believe would prove ~ an important 
item, but of which we have no positive data, and the in- 
creased comfort to passengers, in the way of easy riding of 
cars equipped with paper wheels, we have. adopted them on 
the following grounds, which we have sufficient data to sub- 
stantiate, viz : 

** Ist. Reduced cost of wheelage. 

‘2d. Increased life of axles, with their use, and conse- 
quent reduction in cost of same. 

“3d. Reduction of expenditure necessary to maintain 
cars, 

“4th. Absolute safety, and consequent reliability to be 
placed upon their carrying cars through to destination with- 
out being cut off while en route, on account of broken or 
defective wheels. 

“Statement showing comparative cost of mileage of 
paper and iron wheels, and cost of mileage of axles used 
with same is inclosed. 

“Reduction of expenditure necessary to maintain cars. 
That the investment necessary to equip cars for ‘the first 
time with paper wheels is considerably in excess of amount 
necessary to equip with iron wheels is of course acknowl- 
edged, but when we take into consideration the fact that 
when cars are once equipped with paper wheels they will 
not need renewing until about ten pairs of iron wheels have 
been worn out, and that in the meantime you will have 
saved the cost of about three axles, through their increased 
life with paper wheels, and also the amount of investmept 
additional necessary to locate at points along the line of 
road a stock of iron wheels sufficient to maintain and operate 
cars properly, we find the investment eptos mf shows in 
favor of the paper wheel. year we carried for use of 
the Erie Division sleepers alone, a stock of about 650 wheels 
and 450 axles, distributed at fifteen stations along line of 
the Erie and Atlantic & Great Western Railroads, their 
value being about $15,000, not including cost of fitting, 
freight, etc. This stock we found necessa » ON account of 
the Lage A of iron wheels breaking“ or giving out, at any 
point, while cars were en route. With paper wheels we need 
to carry stock only at terminal points of lines, and estimate 
that 45 pairs will cover all our requirements for stock to 
operate all our carson Erie lines, satisfactorily. This would 
reduce our stock to about $8, , including a stock of extra 
axles, as against $15,000 for iron wheels and axles. 

‘Of the absolute safety of the paper wheel there can be 
no question. During the recent cold weather it has been a 
daily occurrence for us to have cars cut off on account of 
broken iron wheels and axles, thus putting passengers to a 
great deal of inconvenience and delay and subjecting them 
to the annoyance and discomforts of changing cars, not tak- 
ing into consideration the loss tothis company, from loss of 
use of cars, and rebates to passengers, and the liabilities of 
serious accidents and loss of life. 

‘* Another great advantage in favor of the paper wheel, 
not considered above, is their freedom from sliding. We 
have never had a case of flatted paper wheels. 

“Yours truly, 
“A, B. PULLMAN, 
‘** Second Vice President,” 

‘‘ Estimated comparative cost of paper and iron wheels, 
taking present price of paper wheels and assuming only 
500,000 iniles for each tire, and that the centre is condemned 
when third tire is worn out, and present price of iron 
wheels, allowing best average mileage for same, 50,000 
miles each, viz.: 


(Signed) 








2 paper 33-in. wheels at............ $80 $160 
OS Sear 15 30 
2 fittings to axles at........ ... 2.24. 2 4 
4 turnings of tires at.............. 2 8 
—- $202 first tire. 
Re-tiring 2 wheels at..... ............ 55 110 
Rr eer e 15 30 
2 fittings to axles at........... ....... 2 4 
4 turnings of tires at......... ........ 2 8 
—- $152 second tire. 
Re-tiring 2 wheels at......... ... .... 55 110 
2 fittings to axles at... .......... esse. 2 4 
EE Ee Fok 15 30 
4 turnings of tires at.................. 2 8 
—- $152 third tire. 
Less: —$506 .00 
6 scrap axles, 2,040 Ibs., at Ic... .... . .... ...830.60 
wg So SR ee ree S29 tte 16.00 
Third Zoald tares, NUNS, O66. .......6ccccces cccscces 12.00 
—- $58.60 
3447.40 


** Deduct: 

‘*Cost of 6 axles, 890, less scrap, $30.60, leaving cost of 
service, 1,500,000 miles, 59.50, or Sih come per 1,000, 
Cost of service of wheels (6 wheels ,000 miles each) 
8,000,000 miles, $388, or 12}4 cents per 1,000. 

‘““The Paper Wheel Campany claim that the paper 
centre is indestructable in service, in which case you would 
still have on hand 2 centres worth $25 each for re-tiring 
which deducted from cost of service above ($388) would 
leave same $338, or an average of about 1114 cents for ser- 
vice performed to re-tiring for the fourth tire. 

“Iron Wheels on Axles. 





4 iron 33 in. wheels at.................... $15 $60 
liron axle at...... a: deka, co ROC aees Ai 1 #415 
SBE OO GIES GE oso o sw ooo as oak carves 2 4 $79.00 
‘Less 4 scrap wheels 2,100 Ibs at 114 cts.......... $31.50 
1 scrap axle, 340 Ibs. at 14 cts.............. 5.10 36.60 
OME. SA. cI eh BE AUG RAR $42.40 


** Deduct: 
** Cost of axle $15, less scrap, $5.10, leaving cost of se1- 


vice. 100,000 miles, $9.90, or Oy cents per 1,000 miles. 
Cost of service of iron wheels, wheels, 200,000 miles, 
$8°.50. or 1614 cents per 1,000, 


‘* Norre.—In the above figures it will be observed that we 
have estimated one ape ee each 100,000 miles, on paper 
wheels; this we think will be found a very liberal allowance, 

jally under passenger cars, as quite frequently we have 
wheels make over 200, miles before turning under our 
sleepers and hotel cars, which are considerably vier than 
passenger equipment, On the Chicago & Alton Railroad we 
had several wheels which made over 300,000 miles before 
being removed for turning. 

‘The iron wheel statement is made on the basis of 100,000 
miles service for the axles, which at 50,000 miles each for 
wheels would of course take four wheels or two pair to wear 
it out. 

“We find 100,000 miles about the maximum service we 
can get from axies with iron wheels, while on the 1- 
vania line between Chicago and New York, the axles 





h tel ears, which are equipped with paper wheels, have aver 
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GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 
‘* Mileage made by 42-in. steel-tired wrought-iron wheels at 


present running in passen, 


car service, to April 30, 1881. 


First put into service in 1876. 


MONTREAL, June 1, 1881. 



















































































Zz | | 2 z | z Zz 
| ace 9 sce | ace a icf 2 ack 
o| BM ° ° | 4 | | Bq 
» | 8 é a $ & | g z a g a | g g : 
a) roc [$l ree lal resi a| reel ai re 
e& g | of g 8 e |: @ g °8 
& :e8 | | of | £ of g | ° ei ek 
: : Bo = ro le |i ro)" |: ee |: : SO 
} } | 
2) 378,322| 2| 145,626) 4/| 80,837) 2| 43,222) 2 23,052 
2)| 375,710) 2) 142, 2| 79,723; 8 | 43,217 8 22,859 
2, 340,667) 6| 137,144) 2)| 79,069) 6| 43,115, 8 22,479 
2 22,449/ 2) 136,078) 8 | 78,206) 2 . | 8 | 20,382 
2 301,529; 2| 135,505) 2) 75,319) 2| 42,743) 8 19,834 
2| 295,380) 2| 134,134) 2) 73,574) 2) 41,766) 8 19,503 
2 293,828) 2) 133,680) 2 73,362) 8 | 41,438, 4 19,064 
6, 290.356) 6 | 133,050) 2) 73,222; 2) 41,300| 6 18,237 
2 285,266) 2! 129,803) 6 1, 2)| 41,186, 8 16,897 
2| 279,336) 2)| 129,047; 2) 66,208) 8 | 40,672; 8 16,732 
2) ’ 2) 907; 2 5,276) 8 | 40,322) 2 16,107 
2) 262,984) 2 127,503} 2) 65,206] 2) 39,453) 8 16,004 
2 260,305) 2 127,287 12) 63,071 6) 39,304" 2 15,931 
2 248,827 2' 125,516 2 62,656) 2 | 38,659' 2 15,312 
2 223,538) 2), 123.233) 8 | .029' 8 38,430 8 15,074 
2, 222,510; 2, 118,783) 2) 1445 2) 38,310 2 4, 
6 221,431) 2 117,931 2) 59,116 8/ 38,010' 2, 14,412 
2} 220, |.2. 117,768 8 | 57,v64| 8) 37,798) 8 14,153 
2) 210,510; 2; 117, '12)| 57,030| 8 | 35,280 2 13. 
2) 208. | 2| 116,734 8 56,571 8 | 34,799) 2 13,322 
2; 201, 2| 113,743' 2, 55,697! 8| 34.190) 2 11,768 
2 | 197,419) 2; 112890 8, 665, 8 | 33,183, 2 11,611 
2| 196,550) 2| 111,715 8 403, 8 | 32,685, 8 11,002 
2 x | 2] 111,091 6) 55,056 2) 169) 4 9,089 
2| 181,160) 8| 110,155 8 | 51,636 8 | 31,776 2 7,400 
2| 178.369| 2| 109,640 2)| 53,768! 2) 31.567) 2! 7,337 
2) 172,058) 8} 108,870 2) 41,923) 8 | 31,522) 8 | 6,163 
2| 172,037; 6| 107,652 2) 50,828) 2) ,447' 8 4,' 23 
2)\ 170,289, 2} 106.304 2 .792; 4) 29,332; 4) 3,788 
2| 163,554) 8/ 103,388 8 49,847 4) 28,682 2)| 3,133 
2| 167,387) 2| 102;197 8 49.707' 8 | 28,537, 8| 3,015 
2| 165,669, 2} 100,670 6; 49,291 2/ 28,140) 2 2,799 
2) 162,217; 2} 100,575 8| 47,096) 4 | 27,847 8) 2,785 
2; 160,111) 2} 100,267. 8| 47,058 8/| 27,663) 6)| 2,688 
2} 158,705, 2] 98,350 2) 46,970 4 | 27,047) 2| 2.559 
2| 155,429) 2 97,847 2| 46,778, 8 | 26,683 2 2,088 
2)| 154,462) 2 97.404 8 | 46,446 2) 25,864) 8 3,969 
2{| 154,012} 2 96,062 2)| 45,667 8 | 25.386) 8 1,692 
2/ 153,301; 8 95,635 8| 45,103 4/ 24,778 8 1,453 
8| 151,334 2 89,723 2| 44,187, 8 | 24.609) ..)........ 
2; 150,613 2 87,821 2) 43,750' 8/| 23,585)....)........ 
2! 150.481 < 85,383! 2) 43,495; 2) 23,278)....)........ 
2! 146,706 2 85,159! 8 | 8 | 23,190) 876 wheels. 
Cost, Live: 1, £7 10s. (Signed), W. McWoopn. 
Cost, Canada, $48.07. 
_42-in. Steel-Tired Wrought-Iron Wheels Removed. 
| { | 4 _ 7 
7 3e “| =e = | e) 
36 Date. | BE ge | BF = 
Hare ‘sp igzisai * |] & 
sf 6 w | g@ | &5 | 68 7 
Be § 3 #¢ | Selie | 3 
> qi 8 Se ak ee ee | § 
“or F & : reo} e @ ey 
Pepe Tes 4 : B 4 : 
> 2 5 Lape Se . 
1876. | 1880. | - | 
1 | May 18|Dee. 20 2% in. |Twice. |134 in, |340,667| Broken tire 
1 May 18\Apr. 1 af in. |Once. |1% in, |322,449! = do. 
1 Sept. 1)Jan. 1 in. - 11% in, |285,266) do. 
1877. | 1880. 
1 Apr. 18)/Mar. 25) 2% in. 2 2 in, |196,550) do. 
1878 1879. ' | | 
1 July 29/Oct. 2)3 in. - |234 in, |112,800|Defective 
| 1881. | wel in 
1 Aug. 1jJan. 3)2 in. |_ centre. 
| 1879. 150,481) Broken tire 
1 | Dec. 2/Sept. 3 39,824/Broken tire 
wheel 
supplied 
with new 
tire and 
returned 
to ser- 
vice. 
1881. | 3 spokes 
1 Dec. 2j)Apr.11/3 in. |Once. (23-16 ‘/142,860) broken. 
| | 
(Signed) W. McWoop. 


Mileage made by 42-1 


n, Steel-Tired Cast-Iron Centre Wheels to 











30th April, 1881, on Grand Trunk Railway. 
Monrreat, June 10, 1881. 

Number; Mileage 

te) made by REMARKS. 
Wheels. ‘each wheel. 

2 162,217 

2 154.284 |Turned up once, 3 in. to 2% in. 

+ 113,696 /|Turned up once, still in service. 

2 112,556 


Mileage Made by 42- 


bee up twice, 3 in. to 25gin. Krupp steel 
re. 


in. Cast-iron Chilled Wheels to 30th April, 











Number, Mil 
of made by REMARES. 
Wheels. jeach wheel. 
2 240,862 |To service 12 Apr., 1877. Removed 31 Dec., 
1880. use, 1 flange, 1 worn out, 
2 224,433 |Toservice 12 Apr., 1877. Removed 27 
Aug., 1880. Cause, gg te 
2 180,414 {To service 1 Aug., 1878. moved 1 Mar., 
1881. Cause, hollow tread. 
2 162,217 
2 150,751 + |To service 1 Aug., 1878. Removed 14 Apr., 
1880, Cause, flat. 
2 | 125,367 |To service 31 Aug., 1878. Removed 12June, 
| 1880. Cause, . 
2 121,415 {To service 15 Aug. 1878. moved 31 Dec., 
1880. Cause, 1 worn out, 1 shi flange. 
4 120,476 by re oe Aug., 1878. Removed 14 May, 
2 120,099 /|To service 18 Aug., 1879. Removed 12 Apr., 
1881. Cause, 
6 , 119,401. |Toservice 1 May, 1878. Removed 30 Apr., 
1881. Cause, flat. 
2 119,348 /|To service 31 Aug.. 1878. Removed 10 May, 
1880. Cause, sharp Senge. 
2 110,520 {To service 25 Feb., 1878. Removed 17 Feb., 
Ks use, broken in chill. 

2 88,121 /|To service 1 oy aa Removed 1 Dec., 
2 74,048 |Toservice 1 May, 1878. Removed 17 Feb., 
1880. Cause, cracked. 

2 69,113 * 
4 | 63,805 /Toservice 5 Feb., 1880. Removed 4 Mar., 
2 | 55,67 





., 1880. Removed 10 Nov,, 
flat. 





| 


1881. Comes, 
880. Cause 








“Gigned) 


W. McWoop. — 





aged over 400.000 miles each, and the greater number of 
them are still in service. 

‘“* This we account for on the ground that the paper centres 
intercept or absorb all vibration occasioned by contact be- 
tween the tire and the rail, while with iron wheels this vibra- 
tion is transmitted to the axle, thereby causing a more rapid 
wearing of the journal, and the disintegration of the axle. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. McWoon said that the Committee bad received but 
few — to the circulars. The subject was one requiring 
careful study and experiment. The replies received contained 
some valuable information. 

to his own experience be had in use on the Grand 
Trunk 576 wheels 43 in. diameter, with wrought iron centre 
and spokes and a 3-in. steel tire. They were ‘made in i 
land, and some of these wheels had been in use since 1876. 
They had gradually increased the number and intended to 
me them under the entire passenger equipment. The 
ighest mileage to date of one of these wheels had 
been 378,322 miles. They ran very true and had 
given satisfaction. They cost $48 delivered in Montreal. They 
had also had some 42-in. cast-iron wheels from different 
makers. These had all been removed because they were 
worn out ; their mileage before removal varied from 55,675 
to 240,862 miles. ‘They had had one case where the spokes 
parted ; that was from defective workmanship. 

Mr. OrTTON thought that they migbt be riveted together 

when they parted in that way. The rims could be riveted in 


case of parting. 
342 - = 


The report was received and placed on file without further 
discussion. 








English Railroad Rates in the tron Manufacture. 


At the session of the Parliamentary Committee on Rates, 
June 13, Mr. J. 8. Jeans, representing the British Iron 
Trade Assuciati_n, gave evidence as to the rates charged on 
raw materials and pig to iron manufacturers, which is sum- 
marized as follows : 


Last year 7,721,833 tons of pig iron were made in this 
country, to produce which were required 13,212,457 tons 
of fuel, 19,239,718 tons of ore, and 4,202,163 tons of flux— 
total, 36,658,336 tons. The average amounts paid for con- 
veyance of minerals to make one ton of pig iron came out 
for the whole country thus—For fuel, 5s. per ton of pig 
iron; for ore, 4s. 114¢d.; for flux, 11.4d. Thus, the total 
amount paid to the railway companies, etc., for the con- 
veyance of raw materials used for the production of pig 
iron would be £4,406,051. The total amount realized from 
mineral traffic in 1879 was £13,655,000, so that the sum 
realized from the raw materials used in the manufacture 
of pig represents over 32 per cent. of the whole re- 
ceipts from minerals. Taking the average realized value for 
1880, based on'the prices of Cleveland, Scotch and hematite 





‘| —these together forming nearly 75 per cent. of the whole— 


the proportion of aggregate value of pig iron paid to the 
railway companies comes out as 16 to 19 per cent. 


, of the total value. As to finished iron, the Coal Com- 


mission of 1873 estimated the coal consumed in the conver- 
sion of pig iron at 18,058,000 tons; but since then, owing to 
the increased make of steel and other causes, the consump- 
tion of coal has been reduced probably by 6,000,000 tons, 
so that the quantity now wal may be. put at 12,000,000 
tons. The average charges for raw materials—taking the 
mean of Germany, France, Belgium, Luxembourg and the 
United States—were as follows: For coal and coke, 0.77d. 
per ton per mile; for iron oré, 0.55d. per ton per mile; for 
pig iron, 0.75d. per ton per mile; for manufactured iron 
and steel, 0.78d. per ton per mile. In Germany the average 
rates were: For coal and coke, 0.96d. per ton per mile; for 
iron ore, 0.51d. per ton per mile; for pig iron, 0.66d. per 
ton per mile; for other iron, 0.72d. per ton per mile. And 
in the United States: For coal and coke, 0 . per ton per 
mile; for iron ore, 0.5id. per ton per mila; for pig iron, 
0.7d. per ton per mile; for other iron, 0.7d. per ton per 
mile. The averages in this country are: 





Iron ore. Pig iron. Otheriron. Steel 
ee ee PT Eee 1.00 & 1.44 1.44 
North Staffordshire... .0.93 1.17 1.62 ‘5s 
South Staffordshire. . 1.22 1.48 1.60 kau 
a .0.88 1.22 1.457 1.57 
West Cumberland...... .1.88 0.96 1.46 1.46 
DE Contaen> anpprncennss 1.60 1.18 1.87 pee = 
Northampton.............. .... 0.55 1.00 ae PE 
(se 1.47 1.40 1.90 sm 
South Yorkshire.......... 62... 2... és abd 1.73 


The average rate of the districts quoted therefore bape me 
to be: Iron ore 1.19 per ton per mile, pig-iron 1.20, other 
iron 1.63, steel (rails) 1.55. These were higher than the 
rates of the four chief iron-producing countries after Great 
Britain by—for iron ore 116 per cent., for pig-iron 60, for 
other iron 109, for steel rails 98 ; the average of the whole 
being about 94 per cent., so that the charges for other 
countries were 48 per cent. lower. Ifthere were the same 
range of rates in this country as abroad, the average of 10s. 
10.9d. now paid for the conveyance of the materials re- 
quired to produce a ton of ge would be reduced to 5s. 
3d., and the saving would be equal to 5s. 9d. per ton of pig 
iron produced in the country. In further examination 
witness said that there should be power vested in some 
authority to see that justice was done not only as betwecn 
the railway companies and the traders, but as between one 
district and another. On the Continent the minerals em- 

loyed for iron-making purposes were carried further 
or much less, and he thought the rates might be lowered in 
this country and still leave a reasonable amount of profit to 
the railway companies. 


@eneral Mailroad Wews. 








MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Dividends. 


Dividends have been declared as follows : 
5 Ce h & Worcester, 5 par cent., semi-annual, payable 
. Wayne & Jackson, 24¢ per cent., semi-annual, on the 
preferred a July 10. This stock represents the 
former bonded debt. 
Panama, $24.26 per share, a little over 2414 per cent., 
payable Aug. 1. 
East wania (leased to Philadelphia & Reading), 3 
per cent., semi-annual, ng na July 19. 
Louisville & Nashville, 3 per cent., semi-annual, payable 
-~ 1. Transfer books close July 21. 
‘annibal & St Joseph, “st per cent., semi-annual, on the 
pow stock, payable Aug. 1. Transfer books close 
y 9. 


Foreclosure Sales. 
The North & West Branch road was sold at Sheriff's 


sale in Bloomsburg, Pa., July 6, and bought by Charles 
Parrish, 6 well-tnsots coal operator. There is no track laid 





on the road, but it is nearly all from Catawissa, Pa., 
to Nanticoke. A new company will be organized to com- 
plete the road. 

Southwestern Railway Association. 

A dispatch from Chicago, July 6, says: ‘“‘ The meeting of 
the Southwestern Railwa tion. appointed for y 
has been postponed indefinitely, owing to the inability of J. 
C. Gault, General Manager of the Wa’ . to be present.” 











ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

Atlantic & North Carolina.—At the annual meeting in 
Morehead City, N. C., July 1, the following directors were 
chosen by the stockholders: James A. Bryan, J. C. Davis, 
Eugene Morehead, J. P. Parrott, C. R. Thomas, J. C. 
Wooten. The following were announced as state directors: 
W. T. Caho, C. C. Clarke, P. F. Faison, H. F. Grainger, C. 
S. Wooten, John D. Whitford. The stockholders elected the 
following Finance Committee: John L. Morehead, J. J. 
Wolfenden, C. E. Foy. 


Cairo & St. Louis.—The following circular from General 
Superintendent C. Hamilton isdated St. Louis, July 1: ‘Mr. 
G. W. Prescott having resigned, Mr. R. M. Pringle is to-day 
appointed Master Mechanic.” 

Mr. Pringle was recently Master Mechanic of the Illi o's 
Midland road. 


Canadian Pacifte, Eastern Division.—The following ap- 
pointments for this road (late the Canada Central) are an- 
nounced by General Superintendent Archer Baker: J. A. 
Houston. Assistant General Freight and Passenger Agent; 
Thomas Irwin, Assistant Locomotive Superintendent; C. W. 
Spencer, Assistant Pagerinden dees, with office in Brockville, 
Ont.; Alexander McDonald, Casbier. Mr. McDonald will 
act also as Paymaster and Station Auditor; all remittances 
must be sent to him and all receipts for money signed by him. 


Chattaroi.—Mr. Charles H. Rockwell has been appointed 
General nager. He has been for some time General 
Freight and Passenger Agent of the Indianapolis, Peru & 
Chicago road. 


Chicago Belt.—This an ag | has been “paint with the 
following directors: W. K. Ackerman. Marvin Hugbhitt, 
Albert Keep, H. B. Ledyard, A. L. Osborne, C. E. Perkins 
T. J. Potter, Elijah Smith, Joseph 8. Tucker. This boa 
represents the Illinois Central, the Michigan Central, the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the icago & North- 
western compauies. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—Mr. J. 8. Cameron has 
been appointed Assistant to the General Manager, with 
office in Chicago. He has been on the road a long time. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—Mr. Ira C_ Hubbell is copes 
General Storekeeper, with office at Burnham, Col., in place 
of W. H. Fletcher, resigned, to take effect July 1. 


Des Moines & Fort Dodge.—At the adjourned annual 
meeting in New York last week the directors (one-third of 
the board) whose terms then expired, were re-elected, as fol- 
lows : David E. Green, W. R. Sands, Charles E. Whitehead. 


Hartford & Connecticut Western.—This company, suc- 
cessor to the Connecticut Westers, has been organized by 
the election of the following directors: T. M. Allyn, H. J. 
Barbour, C. T. Hillyer, John F. Jones, L. B. Merriam, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; George Dudley, W. L. Gilbert, Winsted, Conn. ; 
Wm. H. Barnum, Lime Rock. Conn.: Alexander H. Holley, 
Frederick Miles, Salisbury, Conn.: E. T. Butler, Norfolk, 
Conn.; Joseph Toy, Simsbury, Conn ; Lyman Dunning, 
East Canaan, Conn. 


Illinois Midland,—Mr. J. G. Clifford has been ap 
Master Mechanic in place of Mr. R. M. 
gone to the Cairo & St. Louis, 

The oftice of Purchasing Agent has been abolished, and all 
communications in relation to that department should be 
addressed to L. Genis, Receiver, at Terre Haute, Ind. 


Michigan Central.—Mr. F. C. Nicholas is apnointed Super - 
intendent of the Western Division, in place of C. O. Wheeler, 
who has gone to the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mat itoba. 


New York, 8 hanna & Western.—The officers of this 
company, in which the Midland of New Jersey is merged, 
are as follows: Frederick A. Potts, President; Wm. 8. Dunn, 
First Vice-President; Garret A. Hobart, Second Vice-Pres- 
dent; Albert L. Lee, Assistant to the President. and Secre- 
tary and Treasurer; Hiram M. Britton, Superintendent and 
General Manager; Charles V. Ware, Auditor; Richard C. 
Shimeall, Cashier; Isaac I. Demarest, General Passenger 
and Freight Agent. The general offices are at No. 93 Lib- 
erty street, New York. 


Pennsylvania Company.—It is stated—though not yet offi 
cially announced—that Mr. D. W. Caldwell will succeed Mr. 
J. D. Layng as General Manager of the Pennsylvania Com- 

ny’s lines. Mr. Caldwell is now General nager of the 

ttsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis. 


Peoria, Decatur & Evansville.—Mr. H. C, Parker, Traffic 
Manager, will act as General Freight Agent also, in place of 
Mr. H. D. Gould, who has gone to the Wabash, St. uis & 
Pacific. Mr. W. A. Brubaker, late of the Wabash, is ap- 
pointed Assistant General Freight Agent. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis.—It is stated that Mr. 


unted 
Pringle, who has 


8S. M. Felton, Jr., will be appuinted General Manager in 
lace of Mr. D. W. Caldwell, transferred. Mr. Felton is now 
Bepertsitendent of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Lovis 


Division. 


Point of Pines & Broad Sound Pier.—The directors of 
this new company are: J. V. B. Coburn, Revere, Mass. ; 
Thomas W. Porter, Chelsea, Mass.; N. L. Lafreniere, George 
F. Pinkham, H. T. Whitmian. Quincy, Mass.; A. P. Blake, 
Lyman 8. Hapgood, David Loring, Arthur D. McClellan, 
Boston. 


St. Louis. Keokuk & Northwestern.—Messrs. W. W. Bald 
win, John S. Cameron and F. 8. Howland have beeu chosen 
directors in ~"¢ of D. P. Eels, W. H. Harris and Amasa 
Stone, 


St. Paul, Minnenpeiie & Manitoba.—Mr, C. O. Wheeler 
has been appointed Superintendent of the Northern Division, 
in place of J. H. Sullivan, resigned. Mr. Wheeler has been 
on the Michigan Central. 


Vicksburg & Meridian.—The Sewing. lemmas from 
Mr. George Arents, President, announces officially a change 
we have already noted; it is dated No. 9 New street, New 
York, June 24: 

“I beg to acquaint you that the control of this road hav 
ing into the hands of the Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad Company, Mr. John Scott, General M of the 
road, is also appointed General of the V te & 
Meridian Railroad. This appointment dates from June 15.” 
Vicksburg, Sh & —The following circular 
trom the Président, Mr. Otto Plock, is dated No. 51 William 

and announces officially an 


street, New York, June 24, 
appointment already noted : 
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“T beg to acquiint you that the control of this road hav- 
ing Peer into the hands of the Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad Company, Mr. John Scott, Geperal Manager of 
that road, has been elected Vice-Presiaent and General 
Manager of the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific. This 
appointment dates from June 15,” 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—Mr. H. D. Gould has been 
appointed: General Freight Agent of the Peoria & Iowa 
Division, in place of Mr. W. 8. Speers, now General Man- 
ager «f the Wabash & Erie Line. Mr. Gould was recently 
— Freight Agent of the Peoria, Decatur & Evans- 

Le. . 


Mr. W. G. McDougal has been appointed Assistant Gen- 
eral Freight Agent of the same division. He was recently 
on the Peoria, Pekin & Jacksonville. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. G. W. Prescott, Master Mechanic of the Cairo & St. 
Louis road, has resigned bis position. 


—Mr. W. H, Fletcher has resigned his position as General 
Sturekeeper of the Denver & Rio Grande. 


—Mr. J. H. Sullivan, Superintendent of the Northern 
Division of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, has re- 
signed his position. 


—Mr. Theophilus French, Government Commissioner of 
was suspended from duty Julv 1 by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and at once tendered his resignation. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 
Six months ending ae oy ; 
! 


A 1880. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
Denver & R.G.... $7,555,760 $1,066,828 I. $1,485,932 139.5 
Louisv. & Nash... 5,025,74: 3,709,915 I. 1,315,834 35.5 
Mil., L. 5S. & W... 240,523 183.387 I 57,136 31.2 
Mobile & Ohio.... 1,109,723 1,009,124 1 100,599 9.9 
Northern Pacific... 1,230,275 934.425 I 295,850 31.7 
St. L. & San Fran. 1,460,900 1,116,600 I 344.300 30.8 
Union Pacific .... 11,528,022 10,451,144 I. 1,076,878 10.1 


Five months ending May 31: 
Rpacegels & St. 


Latdans ob eseneens $333,195 $237,290 I. $95,805 40.5 

N. Y.. Penn, & Ohio 2,286,718 2,053,104 L 233,524 11.4 

Southern Pacific, 

See 386.000 308,007 I. 77,993 25.2 
Wisconsin Central. 457,962 445,905 I. 12,057 2.7 

Four moaths ending April 30: 

N. Y., Penn.& Ohio $1,812,340 $1,706,550 I. $105,790 6.2 
Net earnings..... 229,670 600,886 D. 371,216 61.8 
Month of May: 

N.Y., Penn. & Ohio $474,378 $346,644 I $127,734 36.9 

Southern Pacific, 

1 rere 88,000 84,258 I 3,742 4.5 
Vicksburg & Mer- 

BR 650 sees. 5s ES Gaeta eect les 
Wisconsin Central. 113,352 80,328 I 33,024 41.1 

Month of June: 

Denver & R. G... $584,230 $295,455 I. $288,775 97.9 

Louisville & Nash- 

WD dds Se cchbess 790,74 628,934 I. 161,807 256 
Mil., L. Sb. & W.. 47,732 30,652 I. 17,080 556 
Mobile & Ohio ... 132,892 117,272 I. 15,620 13.4 
Northern Pacific. . 363,276 253,105 I. 115.171 45.5 
St. L. & San Fran. 309.484 173,426 I. 186.058 107.6 
Union Pacific ..... 2,590,969 1,928,523 I. 662,446 44.3 

Week ending June 24: 

Great Western.... $93,835 $96,942 D. $3,107 3.2 
Week ending June 25: 

Ch. & Gd. Trunk. $28,273 $28,913 D $640 2.2 


Grain Movement. 


For the week ending June 25 receipts and shipments of 
vain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
ets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 

bushe's, for the past eight years: 


Northwestern ——Northwestern shipments.—— Atlantic 
Year. receipts. ‘otal. sy rail. P.c. by rail. receipts 
1874..... 4,437,625 3,307,404 702,1 21.2 3,965,793 
1875... .2,657,590 3,350,690 1,036,709 309 2,645,876 
1876... .3,86 4,510 3.60 9,703 1,784,518 49.5 4,481.981 
Beets esse 2,0°9,971 2,627,653 781.921 29.8 2,431,213 
1878.....3.851 8 21 2,624,876 824,773 31.4 3,788.708 
WTS... ii 4,263.973 3,747,455 876,488 50.1 4,989,473 
1880.....5,611,004  6.663,080 2,308,110 34.5 10,576,372 
1881..... 9,252,434 7,450,759 3,566,702 47.8 5,963,626 


The receipts of the Northwestern markets are half a mil- 
lion bushels more than the week before, but less than in the 
two preceding weeks. The shipments of these markets were 
2,000,000 more the week before, and are much the largest 
of this year. The rail shipments (this being the first week 
of the 15-cent rate) were nearly twice as great as the 
week before, and were the largest ever made while 
lake navization was open. The Atlantic receipts were 
nearly the same as the week before, and have beeu exceeded 
four times this year. Tne increase in Northwestern receipts 
is almost wholly at Chicag», which has about 60 per cent. of 
the whole; and there is a decrease at St. Louis. 

Buff lo grain receipts uo to June 30 were as follows, flour 
in barrels and grain in bushels: 

-——~Flour,—-— 





—~ —_-Grai een | 

1881. 1880. 1881. 1880. 
bias Billie oc ok. dh asbavan 285,985 304,005 18,428,588 37,750,007 
SUGGS. cco eke 436,300 450,600 14,589,090 15,358,400 
RIS 722,285 754,605 33,027,678 53,108,407 


Rail receipts this year were 60,4 per cent. of the flour and 
44.2 per cent. of the grain. Navigation was nearly a month 
later in opening this year than last. 

Shipments eastward of grain received by lake were: 








1881. 1880. Decrease. P.c. 
By canal, bushels....... 9,976,359 23,014,640 14,938,281 60.6 
aS 6,796,529 11,873,001 5,076,472 42.8 
WR Sa 15,872,888 34,887.641 19,014,753 54.5 

Per cent. by rail....... . 42.8 ee re eee sf 


The canal opened May 17 this year and April 20 last year. 


Chicago and Milwaukee Receipts in June. 


ipts of grain, flour and hogs at Chicago and Milwau- 
kee during the month of June have been for four years: 


Chi 4 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
Grain, bu............ 8,309,105 12,704,256 15,331,939 18,750,268 
Flour, bbls. .......... 169,452 260,702 179,829 378, 
Hogs. no, 547,816 537,639 58,855 23,261 

elwaukee: 
Oe eee 1,408,188 2,511,370 1,393,231 2,474,335 
Flour, bbis........... 158.532 195,989 161,230 374,045 
po EAA 18,829 12.680 39,335 


Thus the grain receipts at Chicago were a fifth larger than 

even and a half larger than in 1879; and in Mil- 

they were three-fourths more than last year, but 

slightly less than in 1879. Both received twice as 

much as last ; the two together about the same 

number of hogs. June has been the month of largest grain 
receipts this year, while May was last year. 





Coal Movement. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending June 25 arereported as 
follows: 








- 1881. 1889, Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Anthracite --- 475,058 391.764 I. 83,294 20 6 
Semi-bituminous... - 104,065 91,348 I. 12,717 14.0 
Bituminous, Penna - 60,041 40.826 I. 9,215 2.3 
Coke, enna. .... 31,388 36,044 D. 4,656 12.9 


In anthracite a fair business is reported at tidewater at 
prices not much below the pe ringed lists. Bituminous 
prices are very low, on account of the sharp competition be- 
tween the different regions. 


June Canal Traffic. 


_ The number of boats cleared and tolls collected at Buffalo 
in the month of June were : 


1881, 1880. D " -C, 
Boats cleared......... 1,149 1,674 ~ 525 1% 
WON taveeteseecssses - $61,613.07 $120,595.32 $59,982.25 49.7 


It is not easy to understand why there should have been 
so large a decrease in the clearances, 


From the opening to June 30, the business was as follows : 


1881. 1880. b 
Boats cleared. .......... 1.710 3,418 a 08 P5000 
Tolls received .......... $94.609 $242,523 $147.914 61.0 
Average receiptsperday, 2,150 3,368 1,218 36.2 


The canal opened May 19 this year, and April 20 in 1880, 


Pacific Through Freights. 

Shipments of through freight eastward over the Central 
Pacific in May were: San Francisco, 6,747 tons: interior 
points, 1,842 tons; total, 8,589 tons. This isan increase of 
123 per cent. over May, 1880. Leading items of freight 
this year were 2,253 tons wool, 1,040 tons salmon, 775 tons 
barley and 570 tons wine. 


Lake Superior Iron Ore. 
The Marquette Mining Journal reports shipments of iron 








from the Lake Superior Region up to June 29 as follows: 
1881. 1880. Inc. or Dec. P.c., 
From L’Anse..... .... 12,553 12,476 I. 7 0.6 
From Marquette...... 159,118 194,651 D. 35,533 18.2 
Fiom Escanaba...... 377,430 357,242 I. 20,188 56 
ORMR ss 5455 SEs 549,101 564,369 D. 15,268 2.7 


Escanaba shipments include 178,045 tons from the Mar- 
— District and 199,385 tens from the Menominee Dis- 
rict. 
_ From Marquette there were ry om 1,076 tons of pig 
iron. Besides the ore shipped from Marquette 10,690 tons 
were delivered to local points. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Locomotive Building. 

The shipment of locomotives in this city is on the increase. 
During the past month thirty-nine locomotives have been 
shipped through Mr. Hiram J. Smith’s express, and four 
boxed locomotives were sent toSpain. This is the heaviest 
shipment since the panic, and even before that there was 
only one month in which more than that number were 
shipped. The following are the details as to the shops from 
which the different locomotives were sent, and for what 
railroads they weremade. Six were sent from the Grant 
Works, for the Denver & Rio Grande, and one for the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western. Twelve were sent from the 
Danforth Works fer the Chesapeake & Ohio, and two for the 
Bangor & Portland road, of Pennsylvania. From the 
Rogers Works two were shipped for the Connecticut River 
road, six for the Louisville & Nashville, two for the Housa- 
tonic road, three for the Columbus & Hocking Valley, three 
for the New Haveu & Northampton, and two for the South- 
ern Central road.—Paterson (N. J.) Press. 

The Michigan Central shops, at Jackson, Mich., are build- 
ing 10 locomotives for the road. 

The Trenton (N. J.) State Gazette says of the lease of the 
old shops at Bordentown for locomotive works: ‘ The 
latest information from headquarters states that the lease 
of the railroad shops had not been signed by the parties 
seeking the iease. We hope it may not prove so, but it 
begins to look as though the sign for selling or renting the 
shops would remain on the building until another customer 
comes along. The fact that the parties seeking lease have 
organized under a charter signifies nothing until they come 
to the terms of the Railroad Company and complete the 
ease and begin operation.” 

The Walker Locomotive Smoke-Stack Co. purposes build- 
ing shops at Joliet, Ill., provided some capital is raised. 


Car Notes. 


The Pullman car shops at Detroit have lately completed 
two sportsmen’s cars for the Pennsylvania Railroad. They 
are furnished with berths for 12 persons, and each has, in 
addition, a kitchen refrigerator, ice chest for game, wine 
closet, guu closet, ammunition room and accommodations 
for 12 dogs; they are well ventilated and luxuriously fur- 
nished, They are appropriately named ‘David Crockett” 
and “Isaac Walton.” It is said that both are engaged for 
the entire season. 

The Brownell & Wright Manufacturing Co. in St. Louis 
is building several street cars to go to Pittsburgh. 

The works of F. M. Atkinson & Co., in Melrose, near Chi- 
cago, are very busy on steel car springs. 

he Chilled Car Wheel Grinding Co., of Carson, Nev., 
and Chicago, has orders on band for July delivery of its 
machines to the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railway, the Chicago City Street Riilroad (South 
Division) and the Kansas Division of the Union Pacific. 

The Harlan & Hollingsworth Co., in Wilmington, Del., is 
building 65 cars to go to Brazil. In the ship-yard_are five 
ferry-boats, four of them for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company (three for the Delaware and one for the Hudson), 
and several other vessels, 

The Lake Erie & Western shops, at Lima, O., have lately 
turned out several excursion cars. 

The new car works at Indianapolis are about completed, 
and will probably begin work in a few days. 

Bridge Notes. 

The contract for the bridge over the Des Moines River on 
the new St. Louis, Des Moiaes & Northern road has been let 
to Raymond & Campbell, of Council Bluffs, Ia. It will be 
a combination truss 366 ft. long, in two spans. 

The Toronto Bridge Co., in Toronto. Ont., has contracts 
for two draw-spans, each 230 ft.; two fixed spans, each 200 
ft. ; three spans of 100 ft. each, and four girder spans of 50 
ft. each for the Canadian Pacific road. Also for seven spans, 
varying from 50 to 125 ft., for the Canada & Atlantic. Two 
additions to the works are in progress. 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 


The Laclede Rolling Mills in St. Louis are having two 
Corliss engines, one of 1,250 and one of 1,000 horse-power, 
built by the Smith Rankin Machine Co., to take 
the place of the old engines in the mill. 

he well-known Burden Iron Works in Troy, N. Y., have 
passed into possession of an incorporated company, known 








as the Burden Iron Works Co. The capital stock is fixed at 
$2,000,000, divided into 2,000 shares of $1,000 each. The 
trustees appointed for the first year are James A. Burden, 
I. Townsend Burden, and John L. Arts, of Troy. The manu- 
facturing corporation thus created is one of the largest in the 
state, covering, as it does, great forges, steam and water 
mills, blast furnaces, and, in Northern New York, mines of 
ore, and giving employment in Troy to 2,000 men. 

The Mount Ferroi Iron Co., of New York, has bought the 
property of the Mount Hope tron Co., in Fort Ann, N. Y., in- 
cluding 2,814 acres of mineral land. 


The Rail Market. 


Steel rails are quiet, buyers having generally made their 
arrangements for this year. Quotations continue at $55 to 
$60 per ton at mill for winter and spring, and $60 to $62.50 
tor present delivery. English rails are offered at $60 to $62, 
according to port of delivery. 

Iron rails are quiet and steady at $46.50 to $52 per ton at 
ny — to section. English rails are offered as low 
as $44, 

Old iron rails are dull and nominal at $25.50 to $26.50 
per ton in Philadelphia. 

Track spikes are quoted $2.65 to $2.75 per 100 Ibs. ; fish- 
plates, $2.30 to $2.50; track-bolts, $2.75 to $3.25 according 
to specification. 


A Large Car Shop. 


The Wilmington (Del.) Republican says of the works of 
the Jackson & Sharp Co., in that city: “ At the present 
time the works, including the large lumber yard and ship 
building yard, cover nearly twenty acres, ee from $60 at 
the first, the pay-roll has increased to $12,000 per week, to 
a force of 900 hands. Early last winter the company com- 
menced the most extensive imprevements that had been 
made up to that time. Some of these extensive additions 
are now completed, and other large ones are still under way. 
The addition to the machinery department consists of a two- 
story brick building 96 by 106 ft., in which they have 

laced additional machinery of the most approved designs. 

ixty new work-benches are in course of construction for the 
wood-workers alone in the second story of the addition, 
which will make room for 120 additional wood-workmen. 
A new Corliss engine of 250 horse-power has just been put 
in place, and is now running its second week. To drive this 
engine, a pair of boilers of Babcock & Wilcox’s make have 
been put in place. The engine and boilers were all manu- 
factured in Jersey City. The leather belt from the ponder- 
ous balance wheel which turns the machinery of this im- 
mense establishment, was manufactured by Rhoades & Mc- 
Comb, of this city. - 

“The company is now —— two Excelsior dry-kilns 
that have a capacity of 90,000 ft. of lumber. These kilns 
will be completed in four weeks. 

‘*The company has become hard pressed for room for the 
erection of cars and to relieve that pressure they have com- 
menced the erection of an addition tu the car shops which is 
now well advanced. The size of this addition is 70 by 180 
ft., two stories in heighth. The company is also extending 
the blacksmith shop. When all these works are completed 
the capacity of the works will be increased 25 per cent. 
Within a year past, a half mile of railroad tracks was laid 
through the lumber yards and to the wharf of the ship-yard. 
The lumber is unloaded from the car where it is to be piled 
until it is dry enough for use. There are constantly in the 
yard from four to fifteen cars of lumber for unloading. 
Ceeping up a constant supply of lumber of all varieties re- 
quires much tact and calculation. The walnut, ash, poplar 
and other hard woods come from Indiana and other Western 
states, the white pine from Michigan, the oak from Dela- 
ware and the deck plank from Pennsylvania.” 


Iron Structures and Salt Water. 


The effects of saline vapors upon iron structures within the 
sphere of their influence are worthy of notice. For ware- 
house purposes and for pier sbeds iron is growing in favor. 
The Union Ferry Co., whose first iron ferry-house was built 
in 1862 at the Fulton street landing, in this city (New York), 
have just completed tueir plans for a more extensive struc- 
ture at the Wall street Ferry landing in Brooklyn. The 
new building will be of wood, sheathed with galvanized iron, 
special care being taken that not only the rivets, but the per- 
forations to receive them, are fully protected by an anti-cor- 
rosive metal. The Fulton ferry building was not galvan- 
ized, and in consequence it became necessary several 
years ago to renew the roof. The experience of 
the company in the use of iron boats is not 
altogether ecisive, there being many advantages 
which are offset by corresponding objections. One of the 
senior officers most familiar with the subject says it is neces- 
sary to remove the iron boats from the water at least once a 
year to renew the paint, and their original cost is nearly 
double compared with wood. On the other hand, it is possi- 
ble to divide iron hulls by means of bulkheads which retain 
their place, whereas wooden bulkheads shrink, and are 
forced from their position by the violent surging of the bouts 
against the bridge and fenders. The iron boat does not 
strike so heavily, but this fact disqualifies the boat in con- 
tending with ice, for she lacks the momentum _ requisite to 
carry her through against a resisting body. Weighing the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of wood and iron 
when employed in the construction of boats for ferry pur- 
poses, it is difficult to say which has superior claims. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co, has decided to build the next 
boat for the North River wholly of iron.—Iron Age. 


A Good Word for the Baggagemen. 


The Denver Republican thus speaks a good word for the 
baggage smasher: ‘‘ No one connected with a train, or road, 
is more entitled to deference, consideration and praise than 
those who preside over the baggage department of local or 
through trains. The duties are numerous and the work is 
difficult and exacting. For many hours they are cooped up 
in hard riding cars, trunks to the right of them, trunks to 
the left of them, bales in front of them, clatter and tumble. 
So cramped up at times that they can scarcely stir, with but 
little chance of escaping with life if a wreck occurs, in mo- 
mentary danger of being crushed or jammed to death by 
mountains of baggage, the baggageman’s life is anything 
but a bappy one, and yet they-perform their duties uncom- 
plainingly and always well. ey must be on the lookout 
almost incessantly along the line. At every station, big and 
little, city and cross roads, there are trunks to be 
shoved off, packages to be delivered, and errands to be 
fulfilled. They must keep their wits about them at all hours. 
If it be on the through express the mammoth Saratogas of 
the bridal party have to be put off with great exactitude at 
the destination, and if it beon the local run, a bundle of 
sacks, a bunch of ax-helves, a oe of apple butter or a tox 
of canned fruit—things which have been intrusted to them 
as a matter of accommodation to patrons—have to receive a 
similar care and attention. Inno country are the baggage- 
man subjected to such bardships as in and in no coun- 
try are they awarded less of the praise than is due them. 
Kind, warm hearted and ever reliable as commissioned sen- 
tinels over a ht that is frequently of immense value, the 
baggagemay is often looked upon by the unthinking and in- 
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considerate traveler as a n y evil which the 
of time may possibly wipe out. t an injustice this is, 


can be readily realized when one ponders a moment to think 
of their trials and arduous duties. Of the several classes of 
railroad men, to whose keeping are daily committed the lives 
and valuables of thous: of people, there is none more 
worthy of-consideration or deserving of praise than the 
baggageman.” 


A Heavy Car Load. 


On the 13th instant, a Pennsylvania & New York 8-wheel 
coal car passed over the scales at Packerton, Pa., the gross 
weight of which was 36 tons; tareof car 6 tons3 cwt., 
leaving 26 tons 17 cwt. of coal gross weight, or 60,144 
sees a This eclipses the heavy weights noticed as from the 

eading Railroad.—Coal Trade Jonrnal. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





Alabama Great Southern.—The syndicate owning this 
road has bought the old Spanish Fort at New Orleans and 
the street railroad running to it for $290,000. The object is 
to secure an entrance into the city for the proposed exten- 
sion from Meridian to New Orleans. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The track on this 
road has reached El Paso, Tex., 30 mile: southward from 
the late terminus at Mesilla, and about 75 miles trom the 
junct:on with the Deming line. Work has already been be- 
gun on the bridge over the Rio Grande and the extension 
from the Texas town of El Paso to the Mexican village of 
El Paso del Norte. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the Southern 
Pacific.—The Boston Transcript reports: ‘‘ The settlement 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Company with 
the Southern Pacific is very important, and covers the fol- 
lowing points: 

‘* First—The Atchison shall use the Southern Pacific line 
from Deming to Benson, Arizona, and thence build south to 
a connection with the Southern Pacific. (Sonora Railroad 
must be meant here.] 

‘*Second—The Southern Pacific shall have 51 per cent. of 
the through-rate traffic (itat one time demanded 67 per 
cent.). 

‘* Nothing was said about the Atchison’s building to San 
Francisco.” 


Atlantic & North Carolina.—At the annual meeting 
held July 1 the stockholders voted to lease the road to the 
Midland North Carolina Company, which purposes buildin 
from the western terminus of this road at Goldsboro; N. C., 
to Salisbury. This action is subject to the concurrence of 
the directors, half of whom are appointed by the state. 


Atlantic & Pacific.—Track is now laid to Navajo 
Springs, Ariz., which is 67 miles westward from the late 
terminus at New Wingate, N. M., 203 miles from the junc- 
tion with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Isleta, and 
213 miles from Albuquerque. 


Baldwin County.—This company has filed articles of 
incorporation to build a railroad from the Mobile & Mont- 
gomery at Bay Minette, Ala., southeast to a point on the 
Perdido River. 1t will be about 18 miles long, through a 
lumber district. 


Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley.—The first cargo of iron 
for the extension of this road has been received, and track- 
laying willsoon be begun from Gulf, N. C., toward Greens- 
boro. 


Central, of Missouri.—This arene has filed articles 
of incorporation for a road from near St. Louis to Créve 
Coeur Lake, and thence by Tavern Rock to the Missouri Pa- 
cific at Labadie Bottom, a distance of 41 miles, The line in- 
cludes that of the Créve Coeur Lake road, which is completed 
from Laclede station, just out of St. Louis, to Créve Coeur 
Lake. It is understood that the road will be a branch or 
loop line of the Missouri Pacific. 


Central, of New Jersey.—A special dispatch from Phil- 
adelphia says: ‘‘ The contract for the use of the Philadel- 
phia & Erie, Allegheny Valley and New Jersey Central 
roads by the Wabash line has been agreed to, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad officials having been notified that the terms 
drawn up by them are acceptable to all the interests. The 

apers are peeperee, and only await the signatures of 
Vabash and New Jersey Central officers.” 


Chicago & Atlantic.—The contract for grading and 
completing this road, from Marion, O., to a junction with 
the Chicago & Western Indiana near Chicago, about 260 
miles, has been let to Conant & Smith, of New York. This 
is the road which is to be the Erie line to Chicago. 


Chicago Belt Railroads.—The Chicago Tribune of 
July 2 says: “‘Mr. Albert Keep, President, and Marvin 
Hughitt, Vice-Presidentand General —e of the Chicago 
& Northwestern’; T. J. Potter, General Manager Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy ; a Smith, of Boston; and J. F. 
Tucker, General Traffic nager of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, met yesterday in this city and organized another 
be!t railway company, which is to be known as the Chicago 
Belt Railway Company. 

‘This makes the fourth belt railway organized here dur- 
ing the last few months. One was by the Western Indiana, 
another by George Dunlap and others, the third by Milton 
Weston, who claims to be backed by a New York syndicate 
with $10,000,000 capital, and the fourth, which was organ- 
ized yesterday by the officers of the Burlington, Illinois 
Central and Northwestern railroads. There can, of course, 
be no doubt that these three corporations have all the 
requisite capital to carry out their scheme. The exact route 
for the last-named road has not yet been selected, but 
a corps of engineers will be placed in the field next 
week. As regards the route to be selected, much depends 
upon the attitude of the other three belt roads. The West- 
ern railroads seem to be strongly opposed to the building of 
belt roads by outside parties, and they claim that if Chicago 
must have a belt railway, it will be better for all concerned 
to have it built by the railroad companies from which 
the business for the belt road is to come. To allow 
three different lines of belt roads to cross their lines, 
they say, at so many different points in.the suburbs 
where business is heaviest, would subject them to 
much damage and annoyance. The various railroad com- 
panies centering in this city will be invited to participate in 
the scheme organized yesterday, andif a majority of the 
roads join in the enterprise, as now seems probable, the other 
three belt lines will find it very difficult to make the cross- 
ings over the various roads. Should ‘such crossings be at- 
tempted, much litigation will follow, and, as the Supreme 
Court has lately decided that new. roads crossing old ones are 
liable for constructive damages. it would make the crossing 
of so many roads rather expensive.” 


Chicago & Northwestern.—The contract for grading 
the extension of the Toledo & Northwestern line from Sioux 
Rapids, Ia., to a point near the crossing of the Sioux City 


company bas arranged to run through sleeping cars between 
|St. Paul & : 





& St. Paul road has been let to Wells, Harrison & Shute, of 
Chicago. 


PR omy pe: & a? Fug wemne Bn is apgeinced 
at the gauge of this road w changed from * 
ft. 844 in. on July 28 next. 


Chicago, St. Pau], Minneapolis & Omaha.—This 


Kansas City by way of the Kansas City, St. 
Joseph & Council Bluffs road. 


Cincinnati Union Depot.—A dispatch from Cincinnati, 
July 38, says: ‘For several weeks the Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago Railroad Company has 
been quietly buying up the property in this city located on 
the squares bounded by Central avenue, Pearl, John and 
Third streets, and John, Third, Smith and Pear] streets, with 
a view of erecting the la passenger depot west of the 
Alleghany Mountains. eir operations were kept quiet, in 
order that the uvwners of the property might not learn of 
their ~ and advance prices to an unreasonable figure. On 
July 2 the purchases were completed on the square first 
named, and nearly all of the second square has also been 
_— The company now announces that if those portions 
of Pearl and John streets near their purchases shall be 
vacated by the city, they will proceed at once to erect the 
finest and largest passenger depot in the West. 

“They propose that it shall cover the entire two squares, 
and that it shall be practically a union depot. The location 
is central and accessible to the roads entering the city, 
with the exception of the Little Miami and Louisville Short 
Line, which come into the city on the est side, and are now 
building a fine depot. The other oo gee entering the 
city on the west side, can run up the old itewater Canal 
bed to the location chosen. It is claimed that all the roads 
entering on the western side are ready avd anxious to come 
into the proposed depot. It will bring into one depot eight 
standard and three narrow-gauge roads, which are now 
using four different depots. The company, by way of 
threat, probably, say that if che city will not vacate those 
portions of the streets named, they will use their newly 
——s ground in erecting two or three immense freight 

ouses. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—Work is to be pushed on the 
néw short line to Leadville, which will leave the main line at 
Acequia, Col., 18 miles south of Denver, and run by Fair- 
play to South Arkansas, where it will join the present Lead- 
ville line. The new line will be somewhat shorter than the 
a South Park & Pacific road from Denver to Lead- 
ville. 

The Eagle River Branch is now completed and opened for 
ag to Tennessee Pass, nine miles northward from Lead- 
ville. 

The San Juan Division is completed to Arboles, Col., 37 
miles west of the late terminus at Amargo, 123 miles from 
Antonita and 402 miles from Denver. 


Des Moines & Ft. Dodge.—At the annual meeting re- 
cently the stockholders voted to authorize a mortgage at the 
rate of $10,000 a mile upun the extension of the road from 
Ft. Dodge, Ia., northwest. 


East Line & Red River.—It is said that arrangements 
will be made at once to change this road from 38 ft. to 
standard gauge; also that branches will be built to McKin- 
ney, Tex., and Dallas. It is now controlled by the Texas & 
Pacific. 

Edgefield, Aiken & Trenton.—This road was graded 
from Edgefield, 8S. C., to Aiken, a year or two ago, and 
the grading trom Aiken to Trenton is now nearly done. 
The company hopes for aid from the South Carolina road 
when reorganized. 


Evansville & Terre Haute.—The stock—2,000 shares 
—of this company owned by Vemtebeng Sonety Ind., was 
sold at public sale in Evansville, June 30. It was bought 
for 150 by D. J. Mackey, who is understood to act for the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Company. 


Ft. Wayne & Southeastern.—This company has been 
organized at Ft. Wayne, Ind., to build a railroad from that 
place southeast to the Ohio lize, a distance of 3:2 miles. 


Galveston & Eagle Pass Air Line.—This company 
has b2en organized to build a railroad from Galveston, Tex., 
to Eagle Pass on the Rio Grande. As soon as the orgeniza- 
tion was completed the company voted to authorize an 
issue of $4,200,000 mortgage bonds and an equal amount 
of income bonds. 


Genesee Me a tag Rochester Union says: ‘‘The 
major part of the Genesee Valley Canal still petenging to 
the state was on Tuesday sold to the Genesee Valley Rail- 
road Company at Mt. Morris. The canal officials present 
were Superintendent Ducher and Clerk Edmonston, Engi- 
neer Evershed and Superintendent Napier. A large number 
of people along the line of the canal were present.’ 


Grand Rapids & Indiana.—A dispatch from Detroit 
says: ‘Wm. Thawand J. N. McCullough, of Pittsburgh, 
bondholders of the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railroad, have 
filed a petition in the Circuit Court at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
for the appointment of a trustee of the land grant bonds in 
med i, Begs Mp ccig ore mg us = = 

ne rge W. Cass appearing by M. J. Smiley. ‘ 
Darwin Hughes, of Grand Rapids, sqeeared for the Penn- 
sylvania road, the Pennsylvania mpany, the Grand 

pids & Indiana Comment: and the Continental Im- 
provement eae crm ge filed an intervening petition, ask- 
ing the same thing, both nominating Edmund Smith, Sec- 
ond Vice-President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, as such 
trustee. Samuel J. Tilden, Clarkson N. Potter, and others, 
of New York, holders of over $600,000 of bonds, appeared 
by Clair, Kingsley & Klenbans, of Grand Rapids, and filed 
a bill in chancery, also asking the appointment of a trustee, 
but objecting to the appointment of any one interested in the 
aay. dar Railroad, which now practically controls 
the Grand Rapids & Indiana, and guarantor of its 
$7,000,000 of bonds. They also affirmed that such an ap- 
pointment could not be e on petition, butgnust be made 
ona billin chancery. It is surmised that they fear a fore- 
closure on the bonds, as the Pennsylvania holds $2,000,000 
of the past-due coupons, and thus a depreciation of their 
investment, which is now considerably above par. Judge 
Hoyt has decided that he could and would appoint under 
the petitions, but would hold the matter open twenty days 
to give other bondholders a chunce to be heard.” 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—Work is progressing 
very a on the Ft. Worth Branch, and it is now com- 
plete 1 to Valley Mills, Tex., 45 miles northward from the 
main line at Temple Junction. New stations are opened as 
soon as the track reaches them. 


Hartford & Connecticut Valley.—This company was 
organized at a meeting beld in Hartford, Conn., June 30, 
under the charter granted to it by the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture, as successor to the Connettiont SVastern. After some 
discussion it was resolved to fix the capital stock at $1,- 





920,000, and to issue $600 stock for 
bonds. 


Houston & Sabine Pass.—This company bas been 
° to build a railroad from Houston, Tex., to Sabine 
Pass, about 100 miles, the line beimz generally parallel to 
the Texas & New Orleans. A survey has been begun, 


Kansas Northwestern.—This company has been or- 
ganized to build a railroad from Clyde, Kan., by Belleville 
and White Rock to Burr Oak, with a branch from Belleville 
to Hubbell. The estimated length of road to be built is 95 
miles, 


Kansas Valley.—This company has been incorporated 
to build a railroad from the Kansas state line adjoining 
City, Mo., westward to Argentine, 12 miles. 


Kentucky Central.—The contract for the extension of 
this road from Paris, Ky., by Winchester and Richmond to 
Lavingston has been let to Warner, Tabler & Uo., of Lexing- 
ton, Ky. The road isto be finished to Winchester in six 
months, to Richmond ina year and to Livingston in 18 
months. From Livingston to the Tennessee line the com- 

ny has a contract for the use of the extension which the 
Poulsville & Nashville is now building. 


Lincoln & Fremont.—A dispatch from Sioux City, Ia., 
says: “The new railroad company organized at Lincoln, 
Neb.. to build a road to Fremont, under the name of the 
Lincoln & Freront Railroad, is reliably reported to be 
backed by the Union Pacific, Sioux City & Pacific, and 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Companies. ‘These 
three corporations will join in the use of this road, which is 
to be finished within ten months if the local aid promised is 
put up.” 


Long Island.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Long Island Railroad Company, June 27, authority was 
given to the directors to increase the capital stock of the com- 
pany from about $3,200,000 to $10,000,000. It is reported 
to be the purpose of the movement tose}] sufficient stock to 
retire the Receiver’s indebtedness, about $1,000,000, and the 
second-mortgage bonds, of which about $1,000,000 are out- 
standing. and to take the company from the Receiver’s 
hands. Nothing has been decided at present beyond grant- 
ase directors discretionary power to increase the share 
capital. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—The stock- 
holders meet July 10 to ratify the consolidation with the In- 
dianapolis, Del; hi & Chicago Railroad. The terms of the 
consolidation are share for share : $2,000,000 of. stock will 
be is-ued by the new company to thoroughly equip the road. 
Of this amount, $450,000, equivalent toa 15 per cent. scrip 
dividend, will be given to the Louisville, New Albany & 
Chicago stockholders. 


Louisville, New Albany & St. Louis.—All or nearly 
all of the unfinished part ot this road, from New Albany, 
Ind., to the Pike County line, and from Carmel, Ill., to Mt. 
Vernon, has been put under contract, the work to be done 
by Jan. 1 next. ‘he contractors for the various sections 
are as follows: Grading and masonry, John A. Inman, 

mileytown, Ky.; John Cummings & Son, Seog 0.; 
John Serpel & Co., Mears, Col.; Townley, Burgess & Co., 
Williamstown, Ky.; D. J. Conger, New Albany, Ind.; 
Murphy & Lentz, St. Matthews, Ky.; Murphy & Brad- 
ford, ow Albany, Ind.: Hayes & Powell, dwardsville, 
Ind.; Samuel Black & Co., Louisville, Ky.; F. P. Mulbol- 
land, Cincinnati, O.; M. G. Kennedy & Co., Hanceville, 
Ala.; James Donnegan & Co., Evansville, Ind. Trestle- 
work and pile bridges, James Donnegan & Co., Evansville, 
Ind.; M. & Kennedy & Co., Hanceville, Ata.; Upton, 
inn ag, . Co., Somerset, Ky.; McLane & Everton, Leaven- 
worth, Ind. 


Manhattan Elevated.—The difficulties in which this 
company has become entangled culminated July 1 in a for- 
mal demand for the surrender of the New York Elevated 
Railroad property. The demand was made after James A. 
Cowing, Treasurer of the New York Company, bad for- 
mally requested the payment of the dividend and interest 
rental due yesterday, and had been refused by the Manhat- 
tan officers. The amount claimed to be due the New York 
Company is $465,000, made up by $297,500 interest on the 
company’s bonds, $162,500 quarterly dividend on its stock, 
and $5,000 allowed in the lease for miscellaneous expenses. 
The directors of the New York Company met the same day, 
and Cyrus W. Field, John A. Hull and Benjamin Brewster 
were appointed a committee to demand the surrender of the 
company’s one of the Manhattan Company. The sur- 
render was refused, and the directors thereupon adopted 
resolutions declaring the lease forfeited, and directing that 
immediate steps be taken by the President of the Company 
to regain possession of its leased property from the Manhat- 
tan Company, and to secure to the company the earnings 
arising therefrom. 


Massachusetts Central.—The track is now laid on 
this road from the junction with the Fitecbburg road at 
Belmont, Mass., westward to Hudson, 20 miles. On about 
five miles of this section the rails were laid last year. Trains 
will be put on shortly to run to Hudson. 


Michigan Central.—A dispatch from Chicago, June 5, 
says: ‘‘The Michigan Central Railroad Company has _ 
chased the Union Railroad, covering six miles between Ken- 
sington, Il]., and the Indiana state line, and which has been 
®perated under lease by the former company. The terms of 
the perme are not yet published.” 

The road was built and always been used as a part of 
phe aaa Central. The organization has lately been re- 
vived. 


Midland, of New Jersey.—The following circular from 
the President is dated June 29: 

‘*The Midiand Railroad Company, of New Jer-ey, having 
been merged into and become a part of the New York, Sus- 
quehanna & Western Railroad Company, notice is hereby 
given, to all whom it may concern, that on and after July 
1, 1881, all business will be conducted under the name and 
style uf ‘New York, Susquehanna & Western Railroad 
Company.’ ” 


Mississippi & Western.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation to build two lines of railroad from 
a point on the Mississippi River in Iowa westward across 
the state. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—Work is progressing 
steadily on the Southwestern Extension, and the track 

now reported laid for 12 miles southward from the late term- 
inus at Ft. Worth, Tex., making it 108 miles long from 


Missouri Pacific.—The following circular has been is- 
sued from the General Freight Agent’s office: 

“On July 1 our arrangements for eee business 
at Mineola, T: where connection is made with the Inter- 
national & Great Northern Railway, will be completed, and 
all business for points on that line, or reached by it, will be 
sent to Mineola. 

“ Freight between St. Louis, Carondelet, Hannibal, Kan- 
sas City and State Line, and ne, Austia, San Antonio, 
Houston and Galveston, will be way-billed through. Each 
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way-bill must read ‘ via Mineola.’ In afew days a special 
form of way-bill will be furnished you for this through bill- 
ing. ‘ 
& Merchandise in less than car-load shlgmnenty will be loaded 
for these points and go through wi t breaking bulk. 
The present tariff and.current special rates now ip effect 
will remain in force by the new route. 
‘* Connection is also made at Mineola with the Texas & 
Pacific Railway, and all business for points between Shreve- 
rtand Dallas must be sent by way of Mineola as per 
vision sheet. Business for points on Transcontinental 
Division of Texas & Pacific and north of Marshall must be 
sent via Dells as heretofore. Business for points on the main 
line of Texas & Pacific west of Dallas must be sent via Ft. 
Worth. All freightfor points on the Galveston, Harrisburg 
.& San Antonio and Texas & New Orleans railways must be 
way-billed to Houston via Mineola at current rates. All 
freight for Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway must be 
way-billed as per division sheet to Minewla, at our proportion 
.of rates via Milano Junction or -through to Houston, via 
Mineola, as the case may be. All business for Houston con- 
signed to care Houston & Texas Central Railroad, and 
for points on that road must be billed to Denison. When 
‘business is routed by shippers to go by other routes than 
‘above, such routing must be respected.” 


Natchitoches & Sabine.—The people of Natchitoches, 
La., bave subscribed $40,000 for the construction of a nar- 
row-gauge railroad from that town by Grand Ecore to 
Sabinetown, on the Sabine River, a distance of 38 miles. 


New Bonds.—New issues of bonds are reported as fol- 
lows : 

The Richmond, Allegheny d& Ohio Central will issue 
$5,000,000 new bonds to complete the connection from 
Corning, O., to Williamson, Va. They are offered first to 
stockholders, as noted elsewhere. 

Chicago & Atlantic first-m ge 6 per cent. bonds are 
offered by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York, at 102'¢ and 
interest, the amount of the loan being $6,500,000. The 

rospectus states that “‘the line of the Chicago & Atlantic 

lway, now in course of construction, has a 
length of 257 miles, extending from Marion, Ohio, 
to Chicago, entrance into superior terminal facilities 
at Chicago having been already secured by a contract with 
the Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad Company, which 
contract is mo ed to the bondholders, together with all 
the property of the Chicago & Atlantic Railway Company, 
including its full equipment. This road is being constructed 
as a trunk line, under the baie of Hugh J. Jewett, 
President New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad Com- 
pany, and for the express purpose of securing an inde- 
ndent Western outlet to the Erie system, which 
heretofore has been dependent for its Western traffic 
upon the other lines running into Chicago from the East, 
controlled by rival corporations. The New York, Lake Erie 
& Western Railroad reaches the Chicago & Atiantic Rai’- 
way (which for its entire distance runs parallel with and 
about 18 miles south of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Railroad), over the New York, Pennsylvania & 
road from Salamanca to Marion, and the three 
«companies have made a perpetual pro-rating contract, while 
‘the control of the Chicago & Atlantic Company has 
been for an _ extended period by the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad Company. The 
llatter agrees to provide all funds to complete the Chicago & 
Atlantic Railway required, over and above the proceeds of 
the present issue of bonds and the subscriptions to its capite! 
stock, and the New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad 
‘Company further guarantees to tue trustee of the bondhold- 
ers the interest upon the bonds until the road is completed. 
The interest is further secured by a pledge to the 
trustees of gross = of both the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western Railroai and the New York, Pennsyl- 
vania & Ohio Railroad on all traffic going to and 
coming from the Chicago & Atlantic Railway Company, 
making this interest a first charge not only upon the net 
earnings of the latter road alone, but also upon the gross 
revenue received out of business for and from all points on 
the New York Lake Erie & Western Railroad and the New 
York, Pennsylvania & Ohio Railroad between Marion, Ohio, 
and the city of New York. The entire annual interest upon 
this issue of bonds amounts to $390,000.” 


New York, Lackawanna & Western.—Work on 
this road has been prosecuted diligently by the coutractors 
on the different sections, but so quietly that very little has 
been heard of its progress. The first track is now reported 
laid from Binghamton, N. Y., the junction with the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, westward to Owego, 22 
miles. This section is parallel and close to the Erie road. 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—A statement 
published in London gives the gross earnings for the four 
months ending*April 30 at $1,812,340 ; net earnings, $229, 
670. After providing for the full interest on the prior lien 
bonds, the surplus is carried to credit of next half-year. As 
already noted, the interest due July 1 on first-mortgage 
bonds is paid in deferred interest warrants, as provided in 
the mortgage. Expenses this year were very largely in- 
creased by the severe winter and by damages caused by 
spring freshets. 


Norfolk & Atlantic Shore.—It is proposed to build a 
railroad from Norfolk, Va., southward along the Atlantic 
coast to Oregon Inlet, N. C., near Roanoke Island. It 
would reach points where summer resorts already exist or 
could be established at Holly Grove, Back Bay, Gallop 
Wood, Kitty Hawk and Nag’s Head, and might have some 
traffic in fish, oysters and game from Albemarle and 
Croatan sounds #nd in garden truck and fruit from the 
region adjoining the sounds and the Alligator and Scupper- 
nong rivers. is traffic now goes to Norfolk by boat 
through the canal. 


Northern, of Long Island.—A contract for building 
this road along the north shore of Long Island from Astoria, 
N. Y., to Huntington, 40 miles, has been let to J. W. Lane, 
of New York. 


Ohio Central.—The stockholders of this company met in 
Columbus, O., June 25, and voted to ratify the agreement of 
consolidation with the Richmond & Allegheny and the 
Atlantic & Northwestern companies. 


Ontonagon & Brule River.—This company has let a 
contract for oon, the first section of its road for 20 miles 
out of Ontonagon, Mich. Work is to be begun at once. 


Peoria & Pekin Union.—This company has let the 
contract for the new Union depot in P ., to Wm. E. 
Taylor, of Kansas City, Mo. It will cost about $125,000. 
The two new brick f: tt houses which the company is to 
build will cost about $55,000. The buildings are to be 
finished by Dec. 1 next. 


Philadelphia, Marlton & Medford.—Track on this 
road is now from Haddonfield, N. J., eastward to Marl- 
ton, 514 miles. The grading is nearly all done to Medford, 
six m further, and the track bly reach that 
ao The road will be worked by the Camden 
Atlan! 





Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore.—In ac- 
cordance with the arrangements made at the time of the 
sale of the controlling interest in this company, the road 
passed formally under the control of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company on July 1. It is understood that no changes 
will be made in the management at present. 


Pittsburgh & Youghiogheny.—The Pittsburgh Tele- 
graph of July 5, says: ‘‘The erroneous statement has been 
published that the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad were 
constructing the proposed extension ~ the Monongahela and 
Youghiogeny va vo The facts of the case are as follows: 
The Pittsburgh & Youghiogheny road was organized in 1879, 
with the ultimate object in view of connecting with the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, . The route, which was surveyed at 
the time, is 60 miles long and extends from this city up the 
Monongahela River to McKeesport, where the stream is 
crossed and the Youghiogheny followed for 48 miles up the 
left bank to New Haven, opposite Connellsville. Su uently 
the plan of connecting with the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie road 
was abandoned on account of the fixed policy of the latter 
road, forbidding the leasing of unfinished roads. 

‘Then the embryo road was leased hy the New York Cen- 
tral and Lake Shore (Vanderbilt) interests. To this end a 
meeting was held on Friday last at the office in this city of 
the Pittsburgh & Youghiogheny road. The board of directors 
convened and transferred the franchises of the road to W. 
H. Vanderbilt. Only .such interests were retained . as 
were required to qualify for directors and for re- 
tainmg such a number of directors from this state as was 
necessary to comply with the law. The rest of the Pittsburgh 
& Youghiogheny directors have retired to have their places 
filled by New York Central men. The line will be put under 
contract at once, and it is hoped will be finished in 
twelve months. The route as far as McKeesport is paral- 
lel with that of the Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charles- 
ton, and will require heavy work in the way of trestles, as 
the track will be outside that of the older road. At Dicker- 
son’s Run, on the Youghiogheny, a feeder will branch off 
into the almost untouched coal deposits of Fayette County. 
The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and the Pittsburgh & Youghio- 

heny will form a junction at Jones & McLaughlin’s mills, 
uth Side. But it is distinctly stated that there will be no 
merging of interests between these two roads, simply a 
running arrangement, and that the new enterprise is to be 
carried to completion by outsile capital through the Vander- 
bilt interests. it will bea iow thing for the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie, nevertheless, and form an important addition to 
the railroads centering in our city.” 


Pittsburgh,.Youngstown & Chicago.—Articles of 
consolidation of the Penusylvania & Ohie companies of this 
name have been filed. The proposed road is to run from 
Pittsburgh to Youngstown, &.. and thence to Toledo. 


Point of Pines & Broad Sound Pier. — This com- 
pany has filed articles of incorporation in Massachusetts to 

uild a railroad from the Chelsea Beach road on Revere 
Beach to the Eastern Junction, Broad Sound Pier & Point 
Shirley road near Beach street crossing. The road will be 
only 1.6 miles long, and the capital stock $16,000. 


Quebec Central.—This company offers in London an 
issue of £556,000 new 5 per cent. bonds, the proceeds of 
which are to be used in paying off a and extend- 
ing the road. The interest is guaranteed by the province of 
Quebec for five years, until July 1, 1886. The bonds are 
offered at 9214. Theroadis now in operation from Sher- 
brooke, P. Q., to Coleraine, 50 miles. 


Richmond, Allegheny & Ohio Central.—Notice is 
given that subscriptions fur $5,000,000 for the construction 
of the River Division from Corning, O., to the Central Div- 
ision at the Chesapeake & Ohio crossing, the Ohio River 
bridge and other purposes, have been allotted as follows: 

To stockholders of Ohio Central Railroad Company... $2,400,000 
To holders of trust certificates of Richmond & Alle 

gheny Railroad Compan 
To stockholders of Atlantic & Northwestern Railway 

RPI s des CobVectececcscetbvocséstescescs 00,000 


Holders of Richmond & Allegheny stock trust certificates 
will be entitled to subscribe for $4,000 for each 100 shares 
if privilege is taken on or before July 16, 1881, by presenta- 
tion of their certificates to Secretary of Richmond & 
Allegheny Railroad Company, No. 2 Wall street, New 
York, that such certificates may be stamped ‘‘ ex privilege” 
(transfer unnece:sary), accompanied by check for first call 
of 10 per cent. payable to the order of Metropolitan Na- 
tional Bank. Remainder of subscription will be subject to 
call of syndicate committee. Subscription certificates will 
be issued entitling subscribeis to a pru rata share of such 
securities as may be issued by subsequent agreement of the 
committee and railroad company, and also the right to pro 
rata share of ‘the subscription for the construction of the 
Central Division, when offered. Right to subscribe will 
expire July 16, 1881, as the balance of subscription not 
then taken has been placed. 


Rochester & Pittsburgh.—The Supreme Court has 
refused to dissolve the injunction restraining this company 
from extending its tracks across the Genesee Canal in 
Rochester. 


St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern.—The Keokuk 
(Ia.) Gate City says: “Col. H. B. Blood and J. H. Anderson 
returned Thursday last from Chicago, where they had been 
to attend a meeting of the board of directors of the St. Louis, 
Keokuk & Northwestern Railway Company. We did not 
find them very communicative, but enough was gleaned to 
warrant the statement that Amasa Stone, Dan. P. Eells and 
W. H. Harris, all of Cleveland, O., bad sold their bonds and 
stock of the St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern Railway 
Spey | A to aman in Boston, sup to be in the interest 
of the Chicago, Burlin; 
that said parties owned nearly half of the bonds and stock of 
the road, but no interest in the North road; that the purchaser 
desired representation on the board of directors, and Amasa 
Stone, Dan. P. Eells and W. H. Harris resigned and their 
places were filled with the nominees of the purchaser, to 
whom he transferred one share of stock each. That the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company made an 
offer to lease the road; that the offer was discussed but not 
acted upon, and the parties interviewed think there will be 
no ea change in the management or operation of the 
road. 

‘* A. B. Stone still retains his place and remains President 
of the company. 

‘The high water last year and this, the loss of business in- 
cident thereto and the failure of the company to have 
enough on hand to pay July interest without making a float- 
ing debt, is understood to be the cause of the selling by 
Amasa Stone, Mr. Eells and Mr. Harris.” 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—Articles of consolidation 
of the St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas Railroad of Missouri, 
the St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas of Arkansas, and the Mis- 


souri, Arkansas & Southern of Arkansas, under the name | has 


of the St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas Railway Company, have 
been filed in Arkansas and Missouri. It is under this organi- 
zation that the St. Louis & San Francisco is building its 
branch line to Ft. Smith, 


p & Quincy Railroad Company; | P 





Saratoga Lake.—The track of this road is all laid and 
trains will begin to run over it in a few days. It is about 
10 miles lone, extending from Sara Springs, -N. Y., to 
and partly around Saratoga Lake. St is intended ‘chiefly 
for pleasure travel insummer. 


Shenandoah Valley.—The Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can of July 2, says: ‘ This oy ep has just completed ar- 
rangements for borrowing all additional funds required 
to finish the work of construction, at the rate of 6 percent., 
and in the form of a mortgage of $25,000 to the mile upon 
the whole main line from Hagerstown, Md., to Roanoke, Va., 
on the Norfolk & Western: As soon as it was known among 
the friends of the ccmpany that it wasready for the money 
as was announced in td ge —_ to a private an 
limited circle of capitalists, the en amount was offered 
in a short time. Of course it has been known ever since the 
reorganization of April 5 last that they would put a 
general mortgage upon the road to the extent of ,000 
a mile, and the investors were familiar with the object 
and nature of the loan, and only awaited the announcement 
that the company was ready to take the steps authorized by 
the stockholders at the Luray meeting. This announcement 
was made in the prospectus referred to, which was issued on 
Thursday last, and by the close of ‘business yesterday the 
whole amount of the loan had been taken. The execution of 
this mortgage of course involves the consolidatiyn of ‘the first 
mortgage of $15,000 a mile on 142.6 miles now completed 
and in operation between rstown and Waynesboro, 
the total of which is $2,139,000, at 7 per cent. in- 
terest, and the second or income mortgage of 
$10,000 a mile, or $1,426,000; at the - same. rate 
of interest, with $2,393,750, or $22,000 a mile on the 953{ 
miles of road now in process of. construction between 
Waynesboro and Roanoke, making the total amount of the 
new loan $5,958,750, so far as the main line is concerned. 
It is contemplated, however, to build several branches to 
mineral regions, and the company have made arrangements 
for borrowing any further amount that may be necessary 
when such work is to begin, to the extent of about $1,500,- 
000 more. Tbe new mortgage is not to be issued for some 
time yet, probably not until it is decided what branches 
should te constructed first. The work of construction is 
proceeding ——. along the whole route, from Waynes- 
boro to Roanoke.” 


Sioux City & Pacific.—On the North Branch of this 
road track is now laid to Creighton, Neb., 10 miles north- 
ward from last year’s terminus at Plainview, and 41!¢ miles 
from the main line at Norfolk Junction. 


Southern Pacific.—This company’s statement of gross 
earnings for May and the five months ending May 81 is as 
follows: 








May -——-Five months.—— 

1881. 1880. 1881. 1880. 
Northern Div... $88,000 $84,2'8 $386,000 $308,007 
Southern Div... 420,000 361,700 1,629,300 1,503,700 
Total.... .$508,000 $445.98 $2,015,500 $1,811,707 


The Northern Division is the line out of San Francisco, 
which is worked directly by the company; the Southern 
Division is the road from Goshen to Yuma, which is leased 
to the Central Pacific. 


Texas & Pacific.—Track on the Rio Grande Division is 
now laid for 349 miles westward from Dallas, Texas, and 
569 miles from Texarkana. Grading is completed for some 
distance further. 

Work on the grading is also actively in progress from El 
a eastward, but no track has been laid on the end of the 
road. 


Texas & St. Louis.—A dispatch from St. Louis, July 2, 
says: ‘‘The Iron Mountain Railroad: baving declined to 
take freights to points in Texas on the Texas & St. Louis 
narrow gauge road, except at full rates to Texarkana, the 
point of connection of the two roads, Col. Paramore, Presi- 
dent of the Texas & St. Louis road, has issued 
orders to his General Freight and Passenger Agents 
to reduce passenger fares to three cents per mile, and to 
make such freight rates as will secure the business between 
the competing points. It looks as though this war will bea 
bitter one. It grows out of the fact that the Texas & St. 
Louis is extending its line from: Texarkana to St. Louis 
through Arkansas on a route el to the Iron Mountain, 
which will make it a competing road for all St. Louis and 
Texas business.” 


Tone winda Valley.—The extension 0° this road from 
Currier’s Corners, N, Y., southward to Arcade, 614 miles, is 
completed and opened for business. It makes the road 251 
miles long, from Attica to Arcade. 


Toronto, Grey & Bruce.—The Toronto (Ont.) Monetary 
Times of July 1 says: ‘‘ Twovother railway companies, the 
Grand Trunk and the Northern, are fighting for the control 
of this road. As an independent line, the Toronto, Grey & 
Bruce could no longer go on; and it was necessary to place 
the road under some strong company, with the requisite 
financial resources to make it a success. The Grand ‘lrunk 
offers to work the road and pay to the Toronto, Grey & 


Bruce Company 274 per cent. on the gross receipts up to 
$400,000, $5 per cent. on all between $400,000 and * 


000, and 124 on any increase of receipts over 
$500,000; the minimum rental to be $100,000 a year. The 
Northern Company offers to ere 15 percent. of the gross 
receipts after they reach $550,000. Much would depend 
upon the probability of that figure being exceeded. p to 
this time, the net earnings of the-company have never ex- 
ceeded $114,000 a year. 

“The shareholders of the Toronto, Grey & Bruce, at a 
meeting held in Toronto, on the 28th instant, accepted the 
rovosed arrangement with the Grand Trunk. A 
number of bondholders were excluded from the vote on 
account of their not having made good their legal right to 
vote—neglect of registration, as in the case of politi elec- 
tions, operating as a bar against the exercise of the fran- 
chise. The scrutineers who ruled these bondholders out 
acted upon the opinion of the ex-Vice Chancellor Blake; an 
ee can hardly be a doubt that the exclusion was strictly 
egal.” 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—The report that this 
company had secured a lease of the St. Louis Bridgs is 
confirmed. The London Committee of bondholders of the 
Bridge Company state that the lease has been practically 
agreed on. 

Track on the Quincy, Missouri & Pacific Division has been 
laid to Trenton, Mo., the crossing of the Rock Island’s South- 
western Division, which is 85 miles west by south from last 
year’s terminus at Milan, and 140 miles from Quincy. It is 
understood that the road will not be extended beyond Tren- 
ton at present. 


West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh.—The short 
road formerly known as the Potomac & Piedmont, which 
now been absorbed in this larger enterprise, has track 
laid from the junction with the itimore & Ohio at Bloom- 


ington, near Piedmont, southwest up the North Branch of 


the Potomac to Elk Garden, a distance of 12 miles. It 
reaches large deposits of coal. - 

















